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LOADING SUGAR ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 

The animated picture on this page is from the faithful pencil of 
Mr. Kilburn, and was drawn on the spot expressly for the Picto- 
rial. A huge Mississippi steamer, with its tower-like bulk, is lying 
at the landing, and a host of light-hearted and industrious darkies 
are busy in rolling the hogsheads, as they are received from the 
cart, upon the lower deck ; while a mounted gentleman on horse- 
back, in the foreground, superintends the shipment. The whole 
scene is true to the life; the wooded banks of the river bound the 
horizon in the distance. The sugar met with in commerce is of 
four sorts—brown or Muscovado sugar, clayed sugar, refined or 
loaf sugar and sugar candy, the difference depending altogether 
on the modes of preparation. It is chiefly prepared from the ex- 
pressed juice of the arundo saccharifera, or sugar-cane, but is also 
yielded by an immense variety of other plants, as maple, beet- 
root, birch, parsnip, Chinese sugar-cane, etc. The history of 
sugar is involved in much obscurity. It was very imperfectly 
known to the Greeks and Romans. Theophrastus, who lived 
about 320 B. C., calls it a sort of “honey extracted from canes 

and reeds.” Strabo states that “reeds in India yield honey with- 
out bees.” Dioscorides says it is a “sort of concreted honey, 
found upon canes in India and Arabia Felix ; it is in consistence 


like salt, and is, like it, brittle between the teeth.” Pliny describes 
it as “honey collected from canes, like a gum, white and brittle 
between the teeth ; the largest is the size of a hazel nut. It is used 
in medicine only.” The ancients evidently thought it was found 
adhering to the sugar-cane, like gum—being unaware that it is 
never found native, and ¢ t be obtained without the aid of art. 
Dr. Moseley conjectures that the specimens of sugar seen at Rome 
in Pliny’s day, were sugar candy obtained from the Chinese, who 
manufactured it a very early date. Europe seems to be indebted 
to the Saracens, not only for the first considerable supplies of 
sugar, but for the earliest example of its manufacture. Having, 
in the course of the 9th century, conquered Rhodes, Cyprus, Sicily 
and Crete, the Saracens introduced into them the sugar-cane, with 
the cultivation and preparation of which they were familiar. It is 
mentioned by the Venetian historians, that their countrymen im- 
ported, in the 12th century, sugar from Sicily at a cheaper rate 
than they could import it from Egypt. The crusades tended to 
spread a taste for sugar throughout the western world; but there 
can be no doubt that it was cultivated, as now stated, in modern 
Europe antecedently to the crusades, and that it. was also previ- 
ously imported by the Venetians, Amalphitans and others, who 
carried on a commercial intercourse from a very remote epoch 
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with Alexandria and other cities of the Levant. It was ceriainly 
imported into Venice in 996. The art of refining sugar, and 
making what is called loaf sugar, is a modern invention, the dis- 
covery of a Venetian, about the end of the 15th, or beginning of 
the 16th century. The Saracens introduced the cultivation of 
sugar-cane into Spain soon after they established themselves in 
that country. The first plantations were at Valencia; they were 
afterwards extended to Granada and Murcia. Plants of the sugar- 
cane were carried by the Spaniards and Portuguese to the Canary 
Islands and Madeira, in the early part of the 15th century; and it 
has been asserted by many that these islands furnished the first 
plants of the sugar-cane that ever grew on this continent. But 
though it is sufficiently established that the Spaniards early con- 
veyed plants of the sugar-cane to the new world, there can be no 

doubt, notwithstanding that Humboldt inclines to a contrary opin- 

ion, that this was a work of supererogation, and that the cane was 

indigenous both to the American continent and islands. It was 

not for the plant itself, which flourished spontaneously in many 

parts when it was discovered by Columbus, but to the secret of 
making sugar from it, that the new world is indebted to the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, as they, in turn, were indebted to the 
Oriental nations for the same processes of the art. 
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[Translated and adapted from the French of Jules Lecompte expressly for 
Ballou’s Pictorial. 


GRE CRYSTAL DAGGER: 


THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE. 


A LOVE TALE OF THE ADRIATIC. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


[ConTINUED.] 


CHAPTER IV.—{continvep.] 


“ Bah!” said the rancorous Timoteo. “The morning after my 
mishap, Count Alviso told me not to be too down-hearted ; and 
that if his mother didn’t cough too much, he would try to get her 
to let me come back to the palace to row some other barque than 
hers. But the old lady wouldn’t hear a word about it; she got in 
a passion with her children, and asked them if they wished to see 
her end her days like the customers of the Orfano Canal. That 
was as much as to compare me to the police gondoliers who 
drowned the criminals sentenced by the Ten below there where 
people were forbidden to fish. With that she called me nothing 
but Teo, tipsy Teo. Heaven knows how much water I swallowed 
that day! In a word, signor mio, I was’banished forever from 
the palace ; but to console me and provide for me, young Count 
Alviso and his sister gave me money enough to buy a gondola, so 
as to set me up on my own account. It was kind of the good 
children, for the old countess made so much ado about her trouble 
in the canal, that I should never have found another piace in any 
family in Venice. I could have done nothing but go and serve as 
a gondolier in Paris or Vienna. But you see I loved Venice bet- 
ter, though francs and shillings are worth more than zwanzigers.”’ 

Once launched on the chapter of his misfortunes, old Timoteo 
would not have easily come to a stop, had not Otho, who had 
heard enough of them, thought it proper, while ordering himself 
rowed into the Guidecca pass, to bring the good fellow to com- 
plete the necessary information respecting the Bastiglia family. 
He found out, in the end, notwithstanding the gondolier’s discre- 
tion, that the old countess passed in Venice fora severe and inflex- 
ible woman; as well as intensely proud of her name, and that she 
disagreed with her second husband. As for the latter, it seemed 
he was a feeble, dull man, neither good nor bad, a perfect machine 
managed by his wife, and nothing more. Count Alviso had been 
dead eight years, and his sister, who was called the contessina, 
according to Timoteo, was entering her nineteenth or twentieth 


As, notwithstanding his airs of reserve and discretion, the old 
gondolier did not appear to know much more than he had told 
our hero, the latter thought he might be satisfied with these first 
communications. The row on the Guidecca finished, Otho was 
taken to the shore of the Schiavoni or Sclaves, to review by day- 
light the monuments which had so vividly impressed him during 
the preceding night. He bargained with Timoteo to serve him 
for a week, and dismissed him provisionally until evening. 

Perhaps it will be thought that the young Insprucker had made 
very little out of his conversation with the ancient servitor of the 
house of Bastiglia, in proportion to the information which, in spite 
of all his protestations of prudent discretion, Otho might have 
ebtained on account of her who formed the secret and real object 
of his journey, but delicate minds will have understood this re- 
serve of the estimable young man. After all, what the gondolier 
told him was nothing beyond the circle of gossip, undoubtedly 
known to the whole city, and which no one else would have had 
any scruple about telling him. . But it seemed to him that more 
particular questions, addressed in broad daylight to a discontented 
servant, would have been at once indelicate and imprudent—indel- 
icate because the character, habits and life of a young person of 
high rank and pure soul ought not to be the subject of a frivolous 
conversation, and thus open to the equivocal interpretations of a 
vulgar man ; imprudent, in that Timoteo, absent for several years 
from the palace, might know but very little, and resort to his in- 
vention to render himself useful or interesting. It might also 
happen that, knowing perfectly what Otho desired to learn, this 
man, who had often received benefits from the contessina, would 
be reserved enough not to declare lightly to a stranger, an un- 
known person just arrived, a thousand details, without knowing 
what use he might make of them. To avoid embarrassment, in 
this latter case, Timoteo would have deceived the questioner. It 
was evidentiy better not to question him at all. Thus, in what- 
ever light Otho’s conduct is received, it must appear either prudent 
or proper, and certainly delicate, if we reflect that he was enam- 
oured of the maiden of the Stelvio. 

In the evening, he took another gondola, to avoid awakening 
useless and compromising suppositions in Timoteo’s head, and 
after having been rowed to different points of the lagoons, about 
nine o’clock he designated the Bastiglia palace. The moon had 
not risen, and the canal was very dark. From time'to time a gon- 
dola was seen gliding in the distance, with its little lighted lan- 
tern, whose reflection glided over the water, broken and divided 
into a thousand sparkles by the oar-strokes of the gondolier. The 
air was fresh ; Otho, wrapped in his cloak, contemplated the gene- 
ral aspect of a sombre and silent Venetian night. Seen in this 
way, it was the Venice of the Ten—the city of secret vengeance 
and terror. The gondola arrived before the designated palace. 

Otho halted at it. Then a singular spectacle met hiseyes. ‘The 
entire fagade of the palace was dark; only two windows of a 
lower hall blazed with light. The brilliancy of this interior illu- 


mination was dazzling.. Otho asked the gondolier what this 
meant; but the latter was a Nicolotte of a distant quarter, and 
was ignorant of what was transpiring in the palaces of the grand 
canal. 

One of the windows of the hall was half open. Otho had his 
gondola brought nearer, to try to discover; but he could not rise 
high enough, although in the general proportions of the palace 
these windows belonged to a lower hall. Unable to see, he lis- 
tened. At first he heard nothing ; but after a few minutes’ atten- 
tion, he thought he caught, iff the midst of this deep, nocturnal 
silence, a feeble voice which rose at intervals, and was almost im- 
mediately hushed. It was difficult to discover whether it was a 
chant or a conversation, but the noise only sounded without like 
an intermittent murmur. Greatly confused, Otho was gazing on 
the burning rays of this singular illumination as they were pro- 
jected on the waters of the canal, when a clear and commanding 
voice rose through the darkness, without any one being visible, 
and ordered the gondolier to pass on his way. Without waiting 
till the order was confirmed by his employer, the gondolier rapidly 
whirled his barque about, the prow towards La Salute, and began 
to row with all his might. 

“ Who ordered you to start?” cried Otho, greatly vexed. 

“T did,” said the voice from the darkness. 

“You hear, master!” cried the gondolier, evidently frightened, 
and pulling stroke after stroke. 

Without knowing exactly why, the traveller himself was a prey 
to acertain emotion. The pitchy night, in which the strange 
illumination alone shone, the silence which had been disturbed 
only by this imperious voice, the solitude in which only an invisi- 
ble personage was involved, everything in this lugubrious and 
Venetian atmosphere, inspired terror. Otho, evidently supersti- 
tious, as we have seen, did not recover from this first and involun- 
tary impression, until his gondola, vigorously driven by the obe- 
dient oarsman, was at least ten palaces off. 

“In the old times, master, this curiosity might have made us 
acquainted with the ‘leads’ of the ducal palace,” said the gondo- 
lier, when he saw, as he turned, that the flaming windows were 
only visible in a feeble profile. 

But at this moment, Otho was in some degree ashamed of the 
impression he had felt, and revolting against servile obedience to 
a strange and insulting order. By what right did a stranger, com- 
ing no one knew whence, allow himself to intimate the expression 
of a will at variance with what he pleased to do? Was he not 
free to pause on the canal before any palace whatsoever? What 
was passing so hidden and mysterious in this one that they should 
fear the investigation of passers-by? For a moment the young 
man thought of compelling his gondolier to return. But he re- 
flected that this palace was inhabited by a woman who was alto- 
gether unknown and a stranger to him, and he determined to 
return to his hotel, to muse at his ease over the singular incidents 
of the evening. 

The next morning, Otho thought that he ought not to delay 
returning the remittance which the Countess Bastiglia had sent 
him. To delay too long would be to create an impression that he 
had accepted, and this supposition appeared to him insulting. It 
was above all insupportable to him to think that the contessina 
was aware of this remittance and its apparent acceptance. He 
resolved to terminate this position as soon as possible. 

When Otho had shown his fixed determination to accomplish his 
journey to Venice, Brunall having vainly employed all his logic to 
combat his resolution, had made up his mind to remit the young 
man a letter of recommendation for one of his acquaintances in 
the Adriatic city. His letter was addressed to a certain Marquis 
Durazzo, a Dalmatian, of whom Brunall had been tutor for some 
years in Germany. Otho, who, perhaps, needed a guide in what 
he had undertaken to do, naturally thought of the person to whom 
he had been recommended. He therefore took his letter which 
was directed to the marquis’s dwelling. 

The latter at first received our hero somewhat coldly. But 
when he had explained the facts on which he demanded advice 
and information, the marquis’s manner changed instantly. He 
said he had intimate relations with the Bastiglia family, and was 
in a position to open the doors of the palace to a stranger, what- 
ever might be his motives for desiring access. He confirmed in 
part all the gondolier had told Otho, and completed the informa- 
tion upon certain points. Thus our lover now heard the young 
countess spoken of at length, and the marquis dwelt somewhat on 
her proud and aristocratic character. Otho also gathered, from 
facts cited, some new traits of the character of the old patrician 
lady whose peculiarities Timoteo, notwithstanding his spite against 
her, did not seem to have exaggerated. As for the journey be- 
yond the Alps, undertaken by the countess and her daughter two 
months before, the explanation given by the marquis rendered 
Otho’s meeting with them in the mountains perfectly natural. 

On learning the death of her only son (and the public had never 
been informed of the cause of his death), the old countess went 
nearly mad. A widow of the patrician Morosini, the last of his 
name, for two years her only hope for the restoration of the glo- 
rious family about to be extinguished, lay in her son. This de- 
plorable death ruined all her hopes. Some years passed away, 
and then she married a patrician, who, though he had no doges 
among the ancestors of his name, yet belonged to a race which 
had been, during centuries of the republic, procurators of St. 
Mark, senators of state, and above all, an admiral under the orders 
of Francesco Morosini, called the Peloponnesian, in the glorious 
expedition which conquered the Morea, the ancient Peloponessus, 
in 1685. Moreover, there had been an alliance between the two 
families in the eighteenth century, a Morosini (Giangocopo) hav- 
ing married a Bastiglia, of whom the last count was a great grand- 
nephew. But this union was unblessed by children, and the old 


countess regarded with blamable indifference her young and 
beautiful daughter. All her affections and hopes had been cen- 
tered on her lost son. 

Finally, the delicate constitution of the proud old countess 
appeared to be galvanized into vitality. Her husband, an insig- 
nificant personage, to whom no one paid any attention, soon 
showed in public traces of unwonted thought and care ; he even 
appeared capable of thinking. Jt was known that the count had 
frequent conversations with the authorities, and that the countess 
had many conferences with the prelate, the patriarch of Venice. 
At the end of these unwonted agitations, she set out, accompanied 
by her daughter and a numerous suite of domestics, and was 
joined at Verona by several other members of the family, who 
lived in different parts of the Lombardo-Venetian territory. A 
month passed away, and the countess re-appeared with her little 
court of relatives and valets, bringing with her, embalmed in a 
triple coffin of precious wood, the body of her son, which she had 
gone to seek beyond the Alps. The proud patrician wished that 
the last of his name should repose worthily among his ancestors. 
She had secretly taken the necessary steps with the authorities, 
and the prelate had promised to officiate in person on the day 
when the mortal remains of young Count Alviso should join those 
of Francesco Morosini in the vault of the church of San Stefano. 
It was on returning from the funeral expedition that Otho and 
Brunall had met the convoy, in a situation in which the courage 
of the young man had probably prevented the countess, with the 
coffin of her son and the black-draped Berlin which served as a 
hearse, from being dashed into the rocky depths of the torrent of 
Fredolfo. 

In consequence of these explanations given by Marquis Duraz- 
zo, Otho divined the cause of the strange illumination which had 
so much puzzled him the night before during his nocturnal sail on 
the grand canal. It was a chapelle ardente (burning chapel), in 
which rested, until the day of the grand funeral solemnities, the 
body of the last of the Morosini, beside which a priest repeated 
the prayers for the dead night and day. 


CHAPTER V. 


HER NAME. 


QUESTIONED by Otho as to the propriety of making his visit of 
restitution to the Bastiglia palace in the midst of these funeral 
preparations, Marquis Durazzo was of opinion that nothing pre- 
vented it. He even offered to notify the countess, which the young 
man refused, fearing that the great lady might entrench herself in 
some pre-determined plan of action in regard to him. The Dal- 
matian had questioned our hero at length about all the particulars 
of the interview with the young contessina, and the scene in the 
Alps ; but Otho had only told him what was proper and natural 
to relate, without noticing the urgency and attention with which 
the marquis had several times returned to the subject. He went 
home, resolved to present himself the next day at the Bastiglia- 
Morosini palace. 

Otho, in the aim of his voyage, and in the step he prepared to 
take, was carried away by no extravagant idea or presumptuous 
hope. On leaving Inspruck, he had, without calculation, obeyed 
his instinct, his poetical impulse, attracted to Italy, and to one of 
its most celebrated cities by his desire to see, to know, and to 
gather new emotions. It is true, that in the depths of his heart, 
in a fold which he had hardly attempted to open to the eyes of his 
reason, dwelt a vague presentiment which told him that he would 
one day see again the young girl who had so suddenly and 
strangely appeared to him in the mountains. 

But what did he nope for? Nothing, assuredly. At best, to 
obtain a look from her bright eyes, a word from her charming lips, 
as a recompense far more precious than the gold which had been 
sent him as to a hireling. Moreover, he could not exist with the 
idea that this noble young lady should think him the man to keep 
asum of money for a service rendered at the risk of his life. 
This latter motive would have been alone sufficient to prove the 
moral necessity of the journey to every man animated by the sen- 
timents of honor and enthusiasm which inspired our hero. It was 
then a settled thing. 

Now we must hasten to add, that from the first moment when, 
by questioning Timoteo, Otho had learned with how eminent a 
family he had to deal, he had most seriously resolved not to pro- 
long his sojourn in Venice beyond the time necessary to accom- 
plish the material object of his journey and to examine the strange 
city. Without doubt he had groaned in seeret at finding the 
unknown a great lady ; but his self-love had immediately consoled 
him for the ruin of what we cannot exactly call hopes not con- 
fessed to himself, and, like a man of heart and courage, he had 
more resolutely than ever strengthened himself in his plan ; to see 
her, to listen to her voice once more, and to return if necessary to 
rhyming odes at Frankfort in the Kundschafter, secretly giving & 
name to these inspirations, too long addressed by the student to 
an imaginary and apochryphal being. 

It was with such views that, having passed the entire morning 
in a visit to the ducal palace, Otho, about three o’clock, caused 
himself to be conducted by the discreet Timoteo to the Bastiglia 
palace, taking with him the money for the countess. He landed 
at the steps, rang and entered the vestibule. The porter came to 
him. 

“ What does the Signor wish ?” 

“To speak with the countess and her daughter.” 

The valet appeared greatly astounded at this proposition. 

“ The signor is a stranger, I presume.” 

“As you say,” replied Otho, whom this catechism by 4 subal- 
tern began to render impatient. 

The porter seemed to hesitate. To end these preliminaries, the 
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young man advanced a few steps towards the staircase, which was 
decorated, as well as the vestibule, with great galley-lanterns of the 
republic, and trophies of ancient arms, doubtless the equipment of 
the Morosini and Bastiglia warriors. The initiative taken by 
Otho ended the porter’s hesitation, who concluded that it was bet- 
ter to refer the responsibility of entrance or dismissal to the people 
of the upper gallery. The man with the halberd pulled a bell- 
rope designed to notify the servants above, and showed the way 
up the staircase to the stranger, with a constrained salutation. 


Otho was received on the next floor by a second and complete 
inquisition. Was the signor expected by the countess? Has the 
signor been presented to herexcellency? Is it on private business 
that the signor wishes to see the countess? Will the signor give 
his name? i suo riverito nome? For servants familiar with the 
habitual relations of their masters, every new face is a text for 
inquisition and almost distrust. We must add that the peculiar 
incidents at that time passing in the domestic life of the family 
might excuse this exaggeration of the formalities of the ante- 
chamber. 

“Tell the Countess Bastiglia and her lady daughter that the 
person waiting here was so fortunate as to be serviceable to them 
on their passage through the Alps, and that this person desires a 
moment’s interview.” 

Two valets were in the hall. While waiting their return, Otho, 
whose heart beat a little, began to examine the vast pictures which 
decorated the walls of the gallery, and the splendid panoplies of 
Turkish arms suspended to the pilasters. This interior view had 
something aristocratic and grand which suited even the noble 
names of the masters of the palace. It could not be the dwelling 
of parvenus, of people without ancestry, of men enriched yester- 
day. But the delay was long. The emotion which had seized 
the young man on finding himself in this palace, and thinking he 
would soon be face to face with the contessina, and perhaps speak 
to her, vanished before the impatience of his self-love, which was 
shocked by so much ceremony and delay. 

A yet longer time elapsed, and then one of the valets appeared. 
At this moment, in the new phase of his mind, Otho could have 
confronted an empress without embarrassment. Gall would have 
found in this the predominance of the organ of self-esteem. 

“ Her excellency does not receive,” said the lacquey, much less 
polite this time than he had been at the first questioning. The 
servants who had remained in the gallery, and who had examined 
the stranger with an attention which had not a little contributed 
to change his first emotion into wounded pride, chuckled among 
themselves. 

“And did the countess give you no message for me ?” 

“No,” replied the lacquey, laconically. 

Otho felt his countenance redden. He would have liked to 
beat the fellow in livery, but he controlled himself, and answered : 

“Tell your mistress that I will present myself again to-morrow. 
There is my card.” And he departed. 

“Ah, signor mio!” cried Timoteo, when he saw him again. 

“ You have seen the old countess, then? Whatanose,eh? My 
father told me to beware of such faces. But silence, Timoteo, 
my old boy! there’s no reason, because the old lady has treated 
you ill, why you should betray all you know about an illustrious 
family, which, after all, deserves your respect.” 
* Otho, absorbed in his reflections, scarcely thought of putting 
the equivocal discretion of his gondolier to the proof. Having 
turned to cast a glance at the palace which he left with very difter- 
ent feelings from those he entertained on entering it, he thought 
he saw a woman among the foliage which adorned the balcony of 
the upper gallery. But his wounded pride, in spite of his desire, 
prevented him from attempting to look at this person who seemed 
to be watching his departure. He directed his course to the island 
of San Giorgio Maggiore, and thence looked upon Venice till the 
close of day. 

The next morning, at the same hour as on the day previous, 
Otho presented himself again at the Bastiglia palace. The porter 
declared, without even letting him ascend the staircase, that the 
countess had gone out. 

“And yet I sent word to your mistress that I should be here 
to-day,” said Otho. 

“Il signore puo scrivere (the gentleman can write),” replied the 
valet. 

The same evening, Otho sought the marquis, to inform him of 
the strange issue of his two attempts. There was a vague smile 
on the nobleman’s face as he listened, which the young man did 
not notice. 

“You refused my mediation,” said the Dalmatian. “If you 
had permitted me to manage it, by this time you would have pro- 
bably seen the countess.” 

“Should I make a new attempt?” asked Otho. 

“As you please,” said the marquis. 

Otho felt that he had offended him, and immediately continued : 

“Excuse me, but I wished to avoid giving you trouble; now I 
place myself in your hands. Let me see these ladies, and I shall 
be deeply grateful to you.” 

“Are you desirous of seeing both the mother and daughter ?” 
asked the marquis, cunningly. 

“ Yes,” replied Otho, innocently. 

“About this time, that will be rather difficult,” replied the mar- 
quis. “You know that day after to-morrow the funeral of the 
last of the Morosini takes place. ‘These mournful ceremonies 
over, all my influence at the palace shall be at your service.” 

“ Well, we will wait then,” replied Otho. 

The next morning, our hero went to pass a portion of the day 
at the Lido, that island too much vaunted by poets who have not 
seen. it, and which is but a barrier for the lagoons against the high 
tides, or an observatory where Venice is developed beneath one of 


its finest points of view. Otho, who, from what he had read, ex- 
pected to find shady walks, citron groves, and elegant villas, was 
astonished to see himself landed on a sandy down, with salt grass- 
es and tawny mosses scattered here and there, intersected at inter- 
vals by dwarf hedges. On one side, he beheld the sea lost in a 
vast horizon ; the Adriatic with its blue waves and lilac vapors, on 
which was defined here and there the white wing of a near bird, 
or the sail of a distant bark, gilded by the sun. The sight of this 
sea transported Otho ; he began to run upon the sand like a very 
child. It was the first time he had enjoyed this grave and delight- 
ful spectacle ; in immensity he had heretofore known only the 
mountains and the sky, whither like a daring bird he had launched 
so many wild hopes. 

He remained there a long time. His eyes could not be satiated 
with this magic picture. He had always experienced. the greatest 
delight in letting his eyes wander into immensity. If he looked 
upon a chain of mountains, it was always that part where their 
outlines receded and were lost in the vapory and dim distance 
that arrested his attention. His soul, at these times, went with 
his eyes, as if to discover new worlds beyond the furthest profile 
lines of heaven. The aspect of the sea, without any other dis- 
tant limit than that which the human debility of our sight places, 
could not fail to ravish and intoxicate him. , 

After having wandered for a long time in the meanderings of 
the water on the beach, Otho seated himself on a rock. Doubt- 
less, if he had been compelled to speak, it would have been very 
difficult for him to give shapt to what was passing within him. 
He did not think ; he felt. The closing day was dying like the 
dorado, that splendid Adriatic fish, to which each convulsion im- 
parts a new tint. Stem and flower separated, the body of the 
poet was there, motionless, while his soul floated in dreams. To 
define these dreams would have been like wishing to seize the per- 
fume of a flower with the hand. Otho’s thoughts were soon filled 
with the image of a woman he was to see again but once. This 
sea, whose waves, rolling before him, were gradually tinged with a 
darker azure, reminded him of the high social rank of the patri- 
cian lady, of whom he had dared for a moment to dream. The 
waves had borne the fleets commanded by her ancestors, and had 
often brought them back victors and laurelled with glory ; more 
than one Morosini had cast into this wave the allegorical ring of 
his wedding with the Adriatic. 

At this moment, Otho regretted that he did not know the young 
girl’s name, and his fancy sought to create one for her. It must 
have a striking and sweet euphony, and be rare withal, for no 
woman could be named like her, who was an exception among 
patricians as among beauties. Otho thought and dreamed ; the 
evening wind rose over the waves, and brought him their murmur. 
It seemed as if this sea, which had opened its bosom to the plough- 
ing of the triumphant galleys of the Peloponesiac, wished to coun- 
sel the poet; the breeze and the waves attempted syllables : Otho 
listened. 

“Blue waves often reddened by the blood of the Morosini!” 
cried the young man. “ Perfumed wind of Greece which waved 
the leonine purple of their standards. Noble Adriatic sea! I 
understand what harmonious baptism you murmur in my ear. 
Adria—Apriana! that is the name these words give her. AprI- 
ANA! ’tis with these symbolic syllables my song shall dare to 
name her in the future. Apr1ana! sweet and charming woman ! 
Adriatic! pure and azure sea! I shall lose you both, after having 
seen you once—a single mournful interview!’ And the voice of 
the orphan was drowned in tears. 

Timoteo sought his master. It was time to think of returning 
to Venice. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE LAST OF THE MOROSINI. 


A FEw days after the last interview of our hero with the Dal- 
matian marquis, the great bell of the campanile of St. Mark, that 
which, under the republic, rang only for the death or coronation 
of the doges, was set in motion, and conveyed to the remotest 
quarters of the city the announcement that a great ceremony was 
about to take place. It was in fact the date fixed for the funeral 
of the last of the Morosini. From the Bastiglia palace, where it 
had reposed in a chapelle ardente, pending the preparations for its 
translation, the body was to be carried into the basilica of St. 
Mark for the mortuary mass presided over by the cardinal, and 
thence be placed in the vault of its illustrious ancestor, under the 
pavement of the church of San Stefano. 


It was certainly a grand and touching ceremony for Venice. 
Many curious persons from the mainland, from Padua, Vicenza, 
Treviso, and elsewhere, had come to witness it. Since the death 
of Admiral Count Villaret-Joyeuse, who commanded “Venice for 
France in 1812, since that of the Austrian general Chasteler, who 
was buried in San Giovanni e Paolo, no more imposing funeral 
had been presented, and this time it was for a son of Venice, the 
last offshoot of a name radiant with the most brilliant historic 
splendor, which hid beneath the tombstone all the ruined hope of 
his race. If he had been nothing of himself, the young count 
presented that prestige which commands respect for the descend- 
ants of dynasties. At once the paternal and maternal heir of the 
Morosini, this doubly illustrious blood ran in his veins, and he had 
borne in his bosom the rarest and most complete legitimacy. 
Among the most ancient names of the patriciate, his was of the 
noblest, and his brow, which bore the double coronet, seemed 
shaded by the reflection of the marine alge and laurels gathered 
by glory on the banks of the Peloponessus, in honor of his ances- 
tor, admiral and doge in the most splendid days of the republic. 

If we consider, also, how much curiosity was attached to the 
private position of the family of the deceased, besides. the interest 


felt in the ceremony, it will be understood how, from break of day, 
the whole city was in agitation. They were aware of the prodi- 
gious aristocratic pride of the dowager countess, and knew in 
advance that nothing would be spared to give this ceremony all 
the pomp and é¢Jat fitting for the last historic page written in the 
golden book of the family. 

Since early morning, the people had begun to invade the square 
of St. Mark, the piazzetta, the surrounding quarters, and.a fleet of 
gondolas already idled along the canal and near the Sclavic shore. 
The immense bell still rang out its intermittent and funeral knell. 
About nine o’clock, all the windows, all the balconies, all the ter- 
races, even the roofs of the palaces which line the grand canal 
from the dwelling of the dead to the piazzetta, were filled with peo- 
ple. Most of the patrician lady friends of the family of the 
Morosini had put on full mourning. 

The weather was poetically appropriate to the occasion ; the sky 
cold and gray, the air frigid and shuddering. A slight breeze 
from the southwest sufficiently displayed, without destroying the 
funeral languor of their mournful folds, the three heavy banners 
with the Morosini arms, which the countess had obtained authori- 
ty to hoist on the three pili in the square of St. Mark, from the samo 
masts whence, on festival days of the old republic, the brilliant 
silk standards of Cyprus, Candia and the Morea dallied with the 
breeze. 

The immense fortune of the Bastiglia-Morosini had allowed 
them to display the greatest mortuary luxury in this ceremony, in 
which the most glorious of these two names figured for the last 
time. Whether from the vanity of the opulent patrician, or the 
grief of a mother seeking the most striking manifestations, the 
countess had spared nothing. Thus the facade of her palace was 
entirely veiled by an immense pall of black cloth, constellated 
with silver tears, and presenting vast heraldic blazons in the cen- 
tre ; this pall descended from the roof into the water of the canal. 
Only the portal by which the body was to issue had been left clear, 
and the flowers and shrubs which usually adorned the marble stair- 
way, had been replaced by an innumerable quantity of tapers, the 
perfumed wax of which burned with a sort of brilliancy protected 
by the sombre state of the atmosphere. Three other palaces or 
houses belonging to the family, and which were on the line of the 
procession, had also been shrouded in immense hangings of smooth 
black serge, with the arms of the Morosini alone, a whole story in 
height, embroidered in white in the centre. No doubt, if the 
countess could have thrown a crape over the sky, and hung the 
waters of the lagoons in black, she would have done it. 


Otho, whom this grave and singular ceremony interested for 
more reasons than one, and who, from his apartment in the hotel, 
could see the procession defile, resolved to go afterwards to the 
square of St. Mark, and attempt to penetrate into the basilica. 
He must see everything. 

In passing through the canal, the body would only be accompa- 
nied by a part of the procession, to be filled upon its debarkation 
at the piazzetta. And at first, as a signal of the departure of the 
body from the mortuary dwelling, all the bells of St. Mark and 
St. Stefano filled the air with their ringing peals. At this mo- 
ment, the countess, in full patrician mourning—that is, in velvet 
and ermine, her long train sweeping behind her, descended the 
draped staircase of her palace, sustained by two of her women, 
clad like the weepers of the antique funerals. The mother of the 
last of the Morosini advanced slowly to the threshold, to witness 
the issue of her only son’s coffin, on which she performed the 
lustral ablution, and then retired, and the procession began to ad- 
vance towards the opening of the canal, between the two lines of 
palaces replete with spectators, who filled them to the roofs. 


At first appeared an immense bissone, a boat appropriated to 
ancient Venetian ceremonies, which was entirely hung with black, 
and containing three hundred paupers, their heads covered with 
crape, and resting on huge loaves of bread, like squires on their 
shields. The rumor ran among the crowd that each of them had 
received a golden Louis. 

A second barque, also hung with black, but much smaller than 
the first, followed, containing a hundred gondoliers of the Castej- 
lani faction, which the deceased had protected, and all selected 
from the most renowned of a calling which might almost be called 
an art. There were there ten regatta prizes, that is to say, men 
prouder of having won the green purse or the little pig bestowed 
by traditional usage on the victor in these jousts, than Jason was 
when he brought Medea the golden fleece, that splendid spoil of 
the ram Phryxus. All the Castellani, clad in uniform, wore a 
crape on their traditional red caps, and rested on the polished steel 
spurs detached from the prows of their gondolas. It was said 
that each of them had received two Louis d’or. 

Next came six gondolas of the ordinary service of the family, 
abreast, cach completely covered with black drapery. Two gon- 
doliers, in full mourning, with bare heads and black oars, manned 
each barque, rowing slowly and solemnly. 

Then came an immense bissone, amply draped with black, in 
the midst of which rose the catafalque. Around the mortuary 
staging were grouped a score of silver-haired old men, all in the 
most expressive attitudes which sculpture assigns to grief, that is, 
kneeling, bent or prostrated on the velvet steps which served as a 
base to the catafalque. These twenty old men presented the re- 
sults of the most minute researches in Venice, the islands of the 
lagoons and the shores to collect the last gondoliers of the repub- 
lic, all who remained of the rowers of the last Rycentaur. Each 
of these venerable contemporaries of the fourteenth century of the 
Venetian republic had, it was said, received five louis d’or. 

The coffin was covered with an immense pall of black velvet, 
which descended to the bottom of the steps of the catafalque. It 
was covered all over with silver tears, and embroidered with mor- 
tuary emblems terminating in a“liberal fringe. Above the coffin 
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were seen, on cushions of black velvet, two coronets, with their 
impearled points, from one of which issued the ducal horn, for the 
Morosini branch. This corno had been fashioned and embroidered 
on the traditional model of a head-dress of the same shape which 
an abbess of the convent of San Zaccaria, who was a Morosini, 
had presented in homage to the doge Pietro Gradenigo, in the 
ninth century, a homage which, as authors state, was the origin 
of the adoption of the Phrygian cap as the crown of the doges. 

As the deceased was a knight of Malta, the insignia of the 
order, representing his rank as an honorary chevalier, rested on a 
cushion of red velvet, embroidered with the arms of the grand- 
master. 

On the four faces of the catafalque, shone, in basso relief, the 
double shields of the two branches of the Morosini, of whom the 
Count Alviso was the flower so early plucked. These armorial 
bearings displayed the brilliancy of their blood-red fields and gold- 
en scrolls on the black velvet pall which covered the coffin. 

The immense drapery which covered the bissone dragged deeply 
in the water on every side, and served to conceal the rowers who 
slowly propelled the mortuary barque. At the bow stood the 
count’s body servant, clad as a mourner, a veil upon his head, and 
motionless as a statue of grief upon a tomb. 

Immediately afterwards, solitary and without apparent motive 
power, advanced the gondolino of the deceased, a sort of gondola 
excessively delicate and slender, and of extreme lightness, which 
Count Alviso loved to row in the waters of the canal, after the 
fashion of the young Venetian nobles. This gondolino was emp- 
ty, and hung with a long floating pall, like the war-horse which 
follows the coffin in military funerals. It was towed by means of 
submarine cordage. The oar, widowed of its arm, rested solitary 
in the midst of the funeral drapery. 

Finally the procession was closed by two more bissoni, manned 
like those which preceded it, one by a hundred Castellani, the 
other by three hundred paupers, with their loaves and louis d’or. 
Then came a throng of the people’s gondolas, filled with curious 
spectators. 

Having seen this rich convoy move by from his window, Otho 
succeeded in reaching the spot where-the coffin was to be landed. 
The weather had retained its dark and sombre character. In the 
distance was heard the sea, shelving on the shores of the Lido, 
forming a bass of funeral harmony to the chants of the priests 
who received the body on the steps by which, a century and a halt 
before, the victor of the Turks in the Morea had ascended, that 
ancestor of the youthful dead, to whom the electoral hall of the 
neighboring ducal college offered a commemorative arch of tri- 
umph—that Francisco Morosini, to whom the senate voted a bust 
during his lifetime to adorn their hall of session. 


A strong body of men from the Arsenal had been dressed in the 
ancient costume of the Arsenalotti, the guards of the doges, and 
formed in line from the point of debarkation to the portals of the 
basilica. Several of them executed the transfer of the coffin from 
the bissone to the quay. There, the twenty old men, the last con- 
temporaries of the republic, took charge of the body. All the rest 
of the aquatic convoy remained in the boats. The land proces- 
sion, collected on the piazzetta, before the eyes of an immense mul- 
titude, crowded up to the cornices of the buildings, commenced 
thejr march in the following order, as soon as the bissone was 
ready to land the coffin : 

A brass band formed of certain instruments which only gave 
thirds or perfect chords. This music was the saddest, the most 
mournful and heart-rending ever heard. Destitute of melody, 
uttering by turns notes brief as sobs, or prolonged as sighs, you 
would have said that the mourning crape which hung from the 
instruments influenced and impressed their bewailing sounds. 

A deputation from the schools of the university of Padua, ot 
which the deceased had been a student. 

All the knights and commanders of Malta in Venice, in the 
dress of the order, scarlet coats with white trimmings for the 
knights of justice, black for the others, colonel’s epaulettes, crape 
on the arm and sword-grip. 

A large group of persons of distinction, officials in civic dress, 
old friends and playmates of the deceased. 

Then the body, shrouded in its mortuary pall, decorated with 
its coronets and insignia, borne by old gondoliers and the rowers 
of the Bucentaur, and surrounded by priests. 

From the four corners of the pall hung heavy cords with silver 
tassels, held by the four heirs of the patrician families which had 
furnished the greatest number of doges to the republic, that is to 
say, a Contarini, a Mocenigo, a Dandolo, and a Cornaro. 

Priests and sections of Arsenalotti closed the procession, which 
made its entry into the basilica of St. Mark without the prelate 
coming to receive the body, a demonstration of supreme etiquette 
only bestowed on princes of the blood royal. 

The crowd had noticed that among the persons of all ranks who 
surrounded the body, there was no individual bearing the name of 
Morosini, although this name belonged indirectly to more than 
one family either of Venice or the Lombardo-Venetian cities. 
The old countess, in excluding such persons from her list of invi- 
tations, was desirous of establishing in the eyes of the country, on 
this solemn occasion, the fact that there was not, or that she did 
not recognize any legitimate branch of the broken trunk of her 
family. 

Otho had noticed, among the most conspicuous of the knights 
of Malta, Marquis Durazzo, whom many persons around him 
pointed at witli’a curiosity he could not account for. 

When the coffin had been deposited in the middle of the transept 
of the basilica, where a catafalque awaited it, surrounded by a 
prodigious number of tapers, a musical mass was commenced, 
composed expressly for the occasion by an old Venetian master, 
who had succeeded in embodyimg many popular or martial airs of 


the republic, the most appropriate to the solemnity. As we have 
said before, the patriarch of Venice himself officiated before the 
immense crowd which filled the temple, as on the coronation days 
of the doges before the Giant’s Staircase. The Dies ire, intoned 
by a hundred male and female voices, sustained by the austere 
arpeggios of the organ and the sombre harmony of the brass in- 
struments, had a grand and surprising effect, augmented by the 
almost total absence of natural light, under arches usually obscure, 
and yet more darkened on that day by the state of the weather. 
The catafalque alone blazed with its thousand wax lights in the 
centre of the temple, whose arches, loaded with mosaics on gold 
grounds, only reflected a few flashes of the vacillating rays of the 
funeral torches. 

The service ended, the procession resumed its march for the 
piazzetta, where additional boats were in waiting, in order to receive 
the complement of the cortege, which was to accompany the body 
to its last resting-place. Swelled by the members of the order of 
Malta, by the deputation from Padua, and by the patrician friends 
of the family, it resumed the previous route, and to the sound of 
the brass band in the manner before described. The bells of St. 
Mark were silenced; those of Santo Stefano now announced the 
approach of a new guest to their vaults. Everywhere there was 
the same throng, in the gondolas and the palace balconies, wit- 
nessing the defiling of the sumptuous procession. It was asserted 
in the crowd that the old countess, protected by some interstice of 
the immense pall which covered the fagade of her palace, witnessed 
incognita, from beneath the black domino, the passage of this 
funeral, which her patrician pride, rather than her maternal ten- 
derness, had ambitiously conceived and gorgeously executed. 

Finally the cortege reached the Campo San Vidal, a little square 
in the neighborhood of the Bastiglia palace, leading to the church 
where the body was expected. There the different elements of 
which this mortuary spectacle was composed began to break up, 
as the coffin was to be accompanied only by the patricians and 
triends of the family who had been selected for this last act of the 
ceremony. While the different bissoni of the students, the Arsen- 
alotti, the paupers, etc., dispersed through the different canals, the 
valets of the palace transported the body to the neighboring church. 
It was the Marquis Durazzo, to the great surprise of many persons, 
who, with a certain affectation of importance, directed this new 
and last part of the ceremony. At Santa Stefano, the vault, cov- 
ered by a huge stone, bearing the name of Francesco Morosini,* 
in the middle of the temple, had been opened, and lawyers were 
in attendance to draw up the last act of inhumation. A priest 
prepared to bless the body a second time. 

Otho had wished to see the last act of the funeral drama. He 
also, almost unconsciously, obeyed a desire to learn what part the 
Dalmatian was playing in this ceremony. Durazzo gave orders 
and directions, as a near relative of the deceased would have done. 
When each assistant, after having sprinkled holy water on the 
coffin, had thus terminated this long series of ceremonies, which 
was to be followed only by material and private details, it was he, 
the marquis, who was seen to give orders to the workmen, even 
to descend into the illustrious vault, and to designate the place 
where the patrician’s remains were to be placed. é 

Left almost alone in the church, Otho leaned over the ope 
vault, and by the light of the torches carried by the workmen, 
was able to examine the interior arrangement. 

The tomb of the star of the family, Francesco Morosini, the 
Peloponesiac, occupied the centre. This tomb was of white mar- 
ble, adorned with bas-reliefs, and surmounted by a recumbent 
statue, wearing the ducal cap, and holding in its clasped hands 
the sword of a general ten times a victor in the Orient. Five or 
six other tombs, also of marble, extended on the right of the 
principal monument, and scemed all to contain guests, descend- 
ants of the conquerors of the Morea. The last but one doubtless 
covered Count Alviso’s father, and it was in the last open space, 
which had within it a leaden coffin, that he caused the youthful dead 
to be placed and covered by a final stone—the last page of his 
life on which his name had been inscribed beforehand. 

This labor accomplished, and it was rapidly performed, for 
everything had been prepared in advance, the Dalmatian and the 
workmen with their torches passed to the other side of the vault. 
Othe perceived that the left of the hero was reserved for the 
women of his family, and the right forthe men. Each of these 
tombs had its long recumbent figure, crouched upon the stone 
which covered the dead. But as the workmen had advanced to 
the extremity of the vault, to collect their tools and ladders, Otho 
finally made out that the last two tombs of this range were, 
as that occupied by Count Alviso’s body had just been. A shud- 
der passed through the poet’s frame. A workman had lowered 
his torch, and Otho was able to read on the last slab but one a 
provisional inscription, bearing these words : 

Faustina Morosin1, Nata Morosin1. 
And finally, on the last sepulchre : 
Apriana Morosin1. 


The poet thought he was going mad. He felt a vertigo dazzle 
him ; he tried to read it again, to make sure that this strange 
inscription was not a sport of his delirious imagination. But the 
workmen had already quitted the angle of the tomb, and the mar- 
quis was taking hold of the ladder to ascend it. Otho retired, 
dragging his limbs like a drunken man to a neighboring confes- 
sional, where he sat down, oppressed by a fearful disorder of 
ideas. 

The Adriatic had truly inspired the poet: the last of the Moro- 
sini was named Adriana. 

[vO BE CONTINUED.] 


*On this adorned by the ducal cap and 


MARRIAGE IN HUNGARY. 


The Hungarian does not marry very young: for three, four, or 
even five years, he pays assiduous court to the object of his affec- 
tions ; but, until he has acquired a bunda, or furred pelisse, there 
is no wedding. The affianced bride, likewise, must be the pro- 
prietress of a kodmon, or vest, and of a bed, and the furniture 
thereunto appertaining. Then the formalities of marriage begin. 
The exchange of rings is effected through an accredited agent, or 
kiro, chosen by the bridegroom, and entrusted with the office of 
asking the maiden’s hand to become his bride and companion. 
The father is required to ask two orthree days for consideration. 
At last, in the presence of many witnesses, the paternal consent is 
given. The bride bids farewell to each member of her family, 
and with a strong escort of relations, sets out for her new dwell. 
ing, where she is received by the father and mother of her intended. 
A dinner closes these preliminaries, which are speedily followed 
by the marriage ceremony itself. 

At about ten o’clock on the wedding morning, the young man’s 
friends repair with joyous shouts to the house of the bride’s father 
for the purpose of carrying off the bride, whom they conduct to 
church with her intended. The newly married bride is escorted 
to her home by both families, and all their friends in full force, 
amid firing of pistols, guns, and all the village artillery generally. 
The nuptial house is generally found closed. Stones are hurled 
at the door, and their noise, like the firing of cannon at a public 
festival, announces the event that has taken place. When the 
door opens, a chamber is discovered, with a table sumptuously 
covered with viands, and splendid with china, plate, and snowy 
damask. But there are places for only nine or ten; and bursting 
in at the door are some hundred guests! No matter. The hero and 
heroine of the feast take their places at the table, with their im- 
mediate friends around them, and the rest of the company find 
room as best they may. At length the hour for the feast arrives, 
the whole company observe deep silence while the blessing is pro- 
nounced, and then they fall to. The proceedings terminate with 
a ball, which generally lasts all night.— Travels in Hungary. 


THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 


Some of the recent mutinies of Sepoys who have remained faith- 
ful in the greatest perils through which the English have passed, 
and turn upon them now, when speedy defeat is certain, are inex- 
plicable, and can only be accounted for, in the absence of authen- 
tic accounts, on the supposition that the English rule is threatened 
to be made too oppressive upon them. The last accounts state 
that three companies of the 34th native infantry, who, through all 
the commotion, were apparently perfectly loyal, and had been 
largely trusted, and were stationed at Chittagong, had snddenly 
risen, murdered one of their officers, released the prisoners in the 
jails, plundered the treasury of three lacs of rupees, and started 
for Dacca, where disturbances were anticipated. In Oude, and in 
the adjoining district of Rohileund, there was no established an- 
thority ; and what is perhaps the worst feature of the whole, the 
insurgents, who do not seem to have any definite plan or policy, 
are animated by an envenomed, stubborn detestation of British 
rale. “In Oude,” says the News, “it is not a mutinous army, 
but a desperate people we have to deal with. They cannot stand 
against British troops in the field, but their submission will, for a 
long time, not extend beyond the range of British guns. Onde is 
larger than England; her people, though defeated, hate us with 
an intensity scarcely to be accounted for. Every class has turned 
against us, from Maun Singh, Prince of Zumeendars, down to the 
poorest ryot who cultivates the soil. They have murdered our 
countrymen to the cry of ‘Death to the infidel!’ and their hatred 
will not be appeased, even if we would allow it to be so, by their 
dispersion at Lucknow.’’—New York Journal of Commerce. 


THE INDIAN APOSTLE. 

Rev. Dr. Lowell used the following language in reference to 
Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, in a sermon preached at the dedi- 
cation of a church in Natick, in 1828 :—‘ How interesting are the 
associations connected with this place, and this occasion! Nearly 
two centuries ago, this spot was fitst consecrated by the rites of 
religion. It was then that the apostolic Eliot imparted to the 
rude, untutored children of the forest, the light of divine truth, 
and the wilderness echoed the voice of Christian prayer, and the 
songs of Christian praise. We revert with admiration to the 
wearisome pilgrimages, and the toilsome and perilous, though 
patient and persevering labors of this holy man. Imagination 
delights to go back through the long track of time, and see him 
travelling on foot, with his staff and his Bible; or surrounded by 
his Indian children, with no altar but the trunk of the forest tree, 
and no —— but the vault of heaven, yet cheered by the con- 
sciousness of devotion to the best of causes, and by the hopes of 
success. We honor thy memory, devoted servant of the Lord 
Jesus! Though no fruits of thy labor remain, though hast erected 
a monument to thy praise in the hearts of the pious, in all time, 
who shall hear the story of thy toils and thy sufferings, and hast 
secured to thyself a portion with those who, ‘having turned many 
to righteousness, shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and as the stars, forever and ever.’” 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 

Miss Cushman’s greatest impersonation is that of Lady Mac- 
beth. It is questionable, from the accounts we have, whether Mrs. 
Siddons could have surpassed her in this. And I would submit, 
with due deference to the clergy, that all the sermons preached on 
retribution for ten years in America, would not impress the real 
truth so fully on the people as Lady Macbeth’s insane sleep-walk- 
ing in the fifth act: 

“Out, damned ~ out. I say!”.... 
‘* Here’s the smell of the bi still; all the perfumes of Arabia 
will not sweeten this little hand.”’ 

Miss Cushman is thrilling beyond expression in this. But her 
most extraordinary part is that of Meg Merrilies, in Guy Manner- 
ing. This is her own; nobody else should ever try it. It gives 
us pleasure to know that a woman of such character and influence, 
united to so much genius, is on the stage—an arena which, for & 
true, self-subsistent woman, who should be at the same time an 
actress by nature, would furnish a field tor philanthropy and reli- 
gious influence beyond those offered to the Frys or Florence Night- 
ingale.—Correspondent Christian Inquirer. 


> 


HEART WORK. 

We are not sent into the world to do anything into which we 
cannot put our hearts. We have certain work to do for our bread, 
and that must be done strenuously ; other work to do for our 
light, and that is to be done heartily. Neither is it to be done by 
halves and shifts, but with a will ; and what is not worth the effort, 
is not to be done at all. Perhaps all that we have to do is meant 
for nothing more than an exercise of the heart and the will, 
it is useless in itself; but at all events, the little use it has, may 
well be spurned if it is not worth putting our hands and our 
strength to.—Ruskin. . 
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THE LATE GENERAL HAVELOCK. 
Major General Sir Henry Havelock was a native of Bishops- 


wearmouth, near Sunderland, where he was born on the 5th of 


| 


April, 1795. He was the second of the four sons of the late Wil- | 


liam Havelock, Esq., of Ingress park, near Greenhithe, Kent, by 
Jane, daughter of Mr. John Carter, of Yarmouth, a member, it is 
said, of the Ettrick family. His father was the descendant and 
representative of a family which long had resided in the neighbor- 
hood of Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire, and our readers will doubt- 
less remember that the good people of that town have lately gone 
so far as to claim for the Havelocks a descent from Guthrum, or 
some other Danish prince who lived before the Norman conquest. 
All, however, that is known for certain is that Sir Henry Have- 
lock’s father and grandfather were largely engaged in commerce 
and shipping in Sunderland, and purchased Ingress park with the 
proceeds of their successful speculations. 

As our readers are aware, the Charter house is the school to 
which belongs the credit (and no small credit it is) of having 
reared the youth of Sir Hen- 
ry Havelock. While Henry 
was at Charter oe a 
change came over his father’s 
fortunes. Mr. Havelock was 
obliged to part with his es-_ 
tate at Ingress, and what, 

rhaps, seemed worse for- 
tune still, at the moment, 
had to withdraw his son from 
the Charter house school. 
Ingress park was sold to the 
government, and the youth 
was entered as a student at 
the Middle Temple, where, 
we are told, he attended the 
lectures of Chitty, the famous 
pleader, and formed an inti- 
mate friendship with the late 
Judge Talfourd. Havelock, 
however, was not moulded 
by nature for a lawyer; an 
indoor life did not suit his 
tastes; he pined for a life of 
action and of enterprise. An 
opportunity soon offered for 
another and more agreeable 
change. His elder brother 
William (who subsequently 
fell gloriously at the head of 
his regiment, the 14th Light 
Dragoons, in the desperate 
but victorious charge on the 
Sikhs at Ramnugger, Nov. 
22, 1848,) happened to have 

ined some distinction in 
Peninsula. This gallant 
youth, who is mentioned in 
the despatches as even then 
“one of the most chivalrous 
officers in the service,”’ was 
wounded at the battle of 
Waterloo, where he served 
as aid-de-camp to Baron 
Alten. He fortunately pos- 
sessed sufficient interest and 
influence to obtain a com- 
mission for his brother Hen- 
ry, and within a few weeks 
after Waterloo was fought, 
had the satisfaction of seein: 
him gazetted to a secon 
lieutenancy in the Rifle Bri- 
gate. For eight years, Have- 
iock, as a subaltern, was 
obliged to live a life of mili- 
tary routine at home, in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland. 
At length, in 1828, the op- 
portunity occurred to him of 
effecting an exchange into 
the 13th Light Infantry, a 
regiment under orders for 
India service. Havelock 
eagerly seized the opportu- 
cutta 
towards the close of that 
year. In 1824, the first Bur- 
mese war broke out, and 
Havelock served in the Bur- 
mese campaign as deputy 
assistant-adjutant-general to 
the forces under Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, and was pre- - 
sent at the actions of Napa- 
dee, Patnagoa, and Paghan. 
On the conclusion of the war, 
he was associated with Cap- 
tain Lumsden and Dr. Knox 
in a mission to the court of 
Ava, and had an audience 


the treaty of Yandaboo was 


serving in Cabul under Sir Robert Sale, and present at the forcing 
of the Khoord Cabul pass, the action of Tezeen, and all the other 
engagements of that force till it reached Jallalabud. In conjunc- 
tion with his friends, Major Macgregor and Captain Broadfoot, he 
had, under Sale, the chief direction of the memorable defence of 
that place, and wrote all the despatches relating to it, which were 
highly praised by the late Sir George Murray. For his services in 
Cabul he obtained his brevet-majority, and was made a companion 
of the bath. 

Having accompanied Generals Pollock and Gough as Persian 
interpreter on one or two expeditions of minor importance, in 
1843 we find Major Havelock with the British army at Gwalior, 
and present at the battle of Maharajpore. Having obtained the 
brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel, in 1845 he proceeded with Lords 
Hardinge and Gough to the Sutlej, and was actively engaged at 
the battles of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, and Sobraon. [hn the first of 
these engagements, he had two horses shot under him, and a third 
at Sobraon ; but from the first to the last he never received a single 


signed. In 1827, he pub- 


lished a short account of the 


Burmese campaigns, which 
at the time excited some at- 
tention by the originality of 
its remarks and the freedom 
of the author’s comments on 
the events of the war. In the same year, he was appointed by 
rd Combermere to the post of adjutant of the military depot at 
Chinsurah, on the breaking up of which, he returned to his regi- 
ment. Not long afterwards, he visited Calcutta, and, having passed 
the examination in languages at Fort William, was appointed 
adjutant of his regiment by Lord William Bentinck. ‘The corps 
at that time was under the command of Colonel (afterwards Gene- 
ral Sir) Robert Sale. In 1838, after twenty-three years of service 
a8 a subaltern, Henry Havelock was promoted to a company, and 
Attended Sir Willoughby Cotton as one of his staff in the invasion 
of Affghanistan. He served through the Affghan campaign with 
sed distinction, and was present with Sir John Keane at the 
storming of Ghuznee in 1839. A memoir of this campaign, which 
is frequently quoted with respect by Indian writers as a valuable 
on of reference, was published by him in 1840, or the following 


After a short leave of absence, Havelock was sent to the Pun- 
jaub, in charge of a detachment, and was placed on the staff of 
General Elphinstone as Persian interpreter. We next find him 


| 
| 


cight or nine pitched battles against numbers far superior to his 
own, and crowned by the action of July 16 at Cawnpore, and his 
subsequent relief of the gallant band Tesheged at Lucknow, are 
events too fresh in our readers’ memories to need recounting here. 
For his first exploits in the early summer, Brigadier-General 
Havelock was rewarded with a good service pension of £100 a 
year—all, we may here remark, that the commander-in-chief then 
had it in his power to bestow. Since that time, we have heard in 
rapid succession how Havelock has been raised to the rank of a 
general officer, been honored with a riband of a knight commander 
of the bath, and rewarded with the more substantial prizes of 
£1000 annual pension, and the colonelcy of the 3d Buffs; and, 
finally, how, on the 26th of November last, the London Gazctte 
announced that her majesty had been pleased to elevate him to 
the baronetey as Sir Henry Havelock of Lucknow. Alas! on 
the very day before the Gazette appeared, Sir Henry Havelock 
paid the debt of nature, having died of dysentery, brought on b 
exposure in the field and the anxieties of his position—one which 
it certainly required a charm- 
ed life and almost superhu- 
man strength to maintain. 
Sir Henry Havelock mar- 
ried, in 1827, Hannah Shep- 
herd, youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Dr. Marshman, 
of Serampore, the learned 
and accomplished biblical 
scholar, by whom he has left 
a family of three surviving 
daughters and three sons, 
the eldest of whom, now Sir 
Henry Marshman Havelock, 
second baronet, was born in 
1830. He at present holds 
a captain’s commission in 
the 18th Royal Irish, and 
has been lately serving in 
India as deputy assistant- 
adjutant-general under the 
gallant father whose honored 
name he bears, and whose 
loss he must so deeply de- 
plore.—English paper. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN, 
The engraving on this 
page illustrates the story of 
the good Samaritan, from 
the tenth chapter of Luke, 
one of those interesting nar- 
ratives with which our Savy- 
iour illustrated and applied 
the principles he taught. By 
the roadside lies the traveller 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
who was beset by thieves, 
an stripped and left 
leeding and helpless to die, 
if unrelieved by the charity 
of his fellow-men. The self- 
ish priest has seen him, but 
“passed by on the other side.” 
The Levite has glanced at 
him from curiosity, but he 
also has “passed by on the 
other side.”” But the man 
of true charity and neighbor- 
ly love now approaches, the 
Samaritan pursuing his jour- 
ney. He is well mounted, 
and may sooner escape the 
disagreeable spectacle and 
the disagreeable duty pre- 
sented in his path than either 
the priest or the Levite. But 
he will not. He will be 
a brother to the wounded 
stranger. He will bind u 
his wounds, “ pouring in oil 
and wine, and set him on 
his own beast.” He will 
take him to an inn; and 
when compelled to leave 
him on the morrow, he will 
place money in the hands of 
the host, with the strictest 
charge to bestow every atten- 
tion on the stranger, and the 
assurance that if more is ex- 
pended, he will return and 
make reimbursement. How 
simple the narrative, and yet 
how eloquent and touching ! 
liow dramatic in its very 
simplicity! Who shall say 
how many thousands placed 
in circumstances requiring 
the active exertion of benev- 
olence have been awakened 
to a sense of duty by the 
memory of the good Sama- 
ritan? The lesson thus 
taught is of universal appli- 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN, 


wound. On the conclusion of the Sikh war, he was appointed 
deputy-gdjutant-general of the queen’s troops at Bombay. 

aving spent two years on furlough in England, he returned to 
India in 1851, and through the kindness of Lord Hardings, who 
had watched the latter portion of his career with interest, and by 
whose side he had fought in the three battles of the Sutlej, he was 
appointed at first quarter-inaster and afterwards adjutant-general 
of the queen’s forces in India. This post he held until the war 
with Persia broke out at the close of 1856. On the despatch of 
the expedition against Persia, he was nominated to the command 
of the second division, and led the land troops at Mohammerah. 
On the conclusion of peace with Persia, he returned to India, and 
was wrecked off Ceylon in April last in the Erin, as our readers 
will remember, on his voyage to Calcutta. 

On reaching his destination, almost the first news that he heard 
was the outbreak of the mutiny at Meerut and Delhi. He was 
immediately sent up to Allahabad, as brigadier-general, to com- 
mand the movable column employed against the miscreant Nana 
Sahib. His subsequent victories over the Nana’s troops, including 


cation, for the suffering are 
ever with us and beside us. 
Those who have fallen by 
the hands of thieves or by 
their own folly, lie in our 
daily walks, and our choice lies between the conduct of the priest 
and the Levite and the good Samaritan. The example of him 


‘that showed mercy is before us, and we are commanded to go and 


do likewise. For good deeds are everlasting. Those who perform 
them, as a writer well remarks, may mourn over the failure of 
some one of them, but God may be, by their influence, sowing 
the seeds of some plan of his own, of which they little dream. 
For every good deed comes from God. His is the idea, His the 
inspiration, and His its fulfilment in time; and therefore no good 
deed but lives and grows with the everlasting life of God himself ; 
and as the acorn, because God has given it “a forming form,” 
and life after its kind, bears within it not only the builder oak, 
but shade for many a herd, food for countless animals, and at last 
the gallarft ship itself, and the materials of every use to which 
nature or art can put it and its descendants after it throughout all 
time, so does every good deed contain within itself endless and un- 
expected possibilities of other good which may and will grow and 
multiply forever in the genial =— of Him whose eternal mind 


conceived it, and will forever quicken with life and influence. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial .] 
A*WEARY. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


My hand is on my throbbing heart, 
I stand from all the world apart ; 
My feet are in life’s lonely ways, 

I meet but little seorn or praise ; 
My fears are one sad train of grief, 
With fears and tears and no relief. 


I say, **O Sun, still shine on high '” 
I pray, “‘O World, slip kindly by!” 


And let the reapers, as they go. 

* Forget not those who follow slow : 
Whose mien shows grateful hearts and kind, 
To glean what they shall leave behind. 


Perchance I. too, shall come one day— 
This trance, it will not last alway ; 


Some time the scales shall fall, and I 
Shall chime in with a sweet reply. 


And then ‘‘a-weary nevermore, 
Again I'll pace the sandy shore, 


And smile at all the plodding throng, 
The while my beart goes out in song. 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE HOTEL WITHOUT A NAME. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE LAST BANK NOTE. 
Count Amprosio B , with whom I was intimately ac- 
quainted, was one of the richest and most illustrious noblemen of 


Rome. Implicated, like so many other Italians, in a conspiracy 
against Austria, he had only time to escape by a rapid flight the 


sentence which confiscated his goods and condemned him to the 
prisons of Spielberg. Following the example of other exiles, he 
had chosen France for a refuge, and lived in Paris, with the 
Countess Theresa, his wife, and two children, still young. Still 
retaining his family pride, and resolved to do nothing derogatory 
to it, Count Ambrosio endeavored to forget his position, and 


closed his eyes with regard to his future prospects, continuing at 
Paris, if not the brilliant and baronical life he had led at Bome, 


at least one comfortable and worthy of his birth, a thing unpar- 
donable in the father of a family. More reasonable than himself, 
his young wife had sacrificed everything to the interest of their 
children ; but she had not even met the approbation of her hus- 
band, who, to the observations she had once ventured to address 


to him, had replied by these cold and desperate words ; 
“ When I can no longer live as becomes the Count Ambrosio, 


I will blow out my brains.” 

The unhappy woman had therefore this frightful prospect con- 
stantly before her eyes. And seeing it daily approaching, by one 
sacrifice after another she vainly protected against the prodigali- 
ties of her husband the sum which formed their only resource. 
Imagine if you can all the anxieties of this struggle; the struggle 
of a mother who is saving bread for her children, and of a wife 
who wishes to prolong her husband’s life, and you will compre- 
hend the scene with which this sad drama opens. 

It was on a beautiful evening in last autumn. The countess 
was sitting before the window of her chamber, at the corner of 
Rue Louis le Grande and the Boulevard des Italiens. Paulo and 
Maria, her two children, were gaily playing on the baleony whence 
they were looking at the cquipages and foot-passengers. While 
they were uttering cries of admiration at this panorama of Paris, 
the young wife was looking with an eye veiled in tears at some 
papers which had just been handed her, and which she had un- 
folded mechanically. These papers were the bills of the proprie- 
tor of the hotel, and of twenty fashionable tradesmen patronized 
by the count. The countess had just paid them one after another, 
and the ncble lady was lamenting the sum of money which she 
had formerly given to the poor. 

“Mama,” said Paulo, who had just heard a sigh, “mama, 
what is the matter?” 

“You are crying, mama Theresa,” added the little girl, ap- 
proaching her mother. 

“ No, my children,” said the countess, suppressing a sigh. “I 
was thinking of the great grief I should feel if any misfortune 
should happen to you, my poor treasures.” 

“A misfortune to us!” exclaimed Paulo. “ Is that possible ?” 
And he began to dance around his mother’s chair, who smiled at 
so much security. 

“Do you not know how to drive away your grief, mama?” 
said Maria, drawing the countess with eager little hands towards 
the balcony. “Come and look with us at the beautiful ladies and 
fine carriages.” 

“ True, true,” continued Paulo. “There is one such as papa 
used to take us to ride in at Rome.” 

At this moment the door of the room opened, and Count Am- 
brosio appeared. The two children ran to embrace their father, 
end the countess, quickly wiping her eyes, presented to her hus- 
band @ cloudless brow, The latter kissed her hand with ceremo- 
nious gallantry, then seated himself beside her, taking Paulo on 


the secret preference of Ambrosio for this child, in whom he saw 
the hope of his race and name, as if his race and name had not 


heen forever lost, ‘This fatal contradiction forcibly struck the 


young wife. She looked with a gloomy eye on the magnificent 
dress of her husband, the priceless jewels which adorned his fin- 
gers, the smile which played upon his features, and as if a voice 
within exclaimed, This smile, these jewels, and these clothes, 
are the last, notwithstanding her efforts to suppress them, her 
tears began to flow freely. The count started, and turned like a 
man who was suddenly awoke. 

“ Theresa, look at me!’ said he, in a hollow tone. Then, with 
a precaution that made the countess tremble, he said to his chil- 
dren: ‘“‘ Withdraw, go and play in the saloon.” 

The children cast a timid glance on their mother, and obeyed 
without uttering a word. The cougt shut the door after them, 
then returned, and stood with folded arms before the countess. 


The unfortunate woman comprehended that the fatal period had 
arrived. She almost fainted, and prayed for death. But the 


count, recalling her to life by a vigorous pressure of the hand, 
said, in a calm and chilling tone : 

“Theresa, give me the key of your secretary.” 

At the same time his eyes were fixed on the little box in which 
the countess was accustomed to keep this key. The poor woman 


saw that the gesture was about to follow the look, and, forgetting 
that her emotion said more than words, convulsively seized the 


arm of her husband. 

“ Ambrosio, wait!”’ exclaimed she. Then she added, in a tone 
which she vainly attempted to render indifferent, “‘ The key is not 
in that box, my friend.” 

“ Where is it, then ?” 

“I do not know. I will give it to you to-morrow.” 


The count smiled bitterly, and taking a little poignard from the 
mantel-shelf, hastily broke open the box. 


“ Poor child,” said he to Theresa, “ you do not know how to 
feign.” 

He took the key and opened the secretary. The countess had 
remained half swooning in her chair, having only courage to fol- 
low her husband with her eyes. The operation was as brief as it 
was terrible. The hand of the count went directly to the secret 


of life or death. He found in a drawer a bill of a thousand francs, 


Of a fortune of several millions, that was all that was left to the 


Roman prince. As he seized this bit of paper, which represented 
several days of life, Signor Ambrosio turned gravely towards the 
countess. They looked at cach other and pressed each other’s 
hands without exchanging a single word. And for a few minutes 
no sound was heard in the room except the joyous noises on the 


Boulevard, when the sweet voices of the children completed the 
effect of the scene, 


“May we come in, papa?” asked Maria and Paulo at once. 
And before receiving the reply both entered. 

The count hastily closed the secretary. Paulo looked at his 
father with terror, and Maria uttered a shrill scream on seeing that 
her mother had fainted. 


An hour afterwards the count was passing rapidly down the 


Boulevard, on his way to the Grammont Club-room. It was there 


he went every day to seek news from his country, read the papers, 
and write letters. This evening he was about to make his will. 
The lustres were already lighted when he entered the saloon, and 
the brilliancy of the light made the blood rush to his brain. He 
seated himself before the first table which he perceived and traced 
the following letter : 


“To mis ExceLLency, THe Minister or Foreign Arrarrs: 
Dear Sir,—I have been a refugee in Paris for two years 
pest, and might have demanded my share of the assistance which 
rance accords to exiles; I have not done so, because it was re- 
pugnant to my feclings; but it is a duty which I should fulfil to 
my family, on dying. Ihave the honor to recommend my wife 

and children to the benevolence of the French government. 

Count Amprosi0 B.—.” 


After this letter, Ambrosio wrote the following note : 


“Adieu, my Theresa, adieu; Paulo, adieu; my daughter, I 
embrace you for the last time. Send the accompanying letter to 
its address. Never forget the name you bear, and accuse no one 
of my death. AmMBROSIO.” 


The count threw this double despatch into the letter-box of the 
club-room, and took the road to the Champs Elysees. 


CHAPTER IL. 
AN ENCOUNTER. 


Way did not this unhappy man, who concealed beneath his 
coat the pistol with which he was about to commit suicide, carry 
this fatal resolution written on his countenance? How can the 
physiognomy, that mask of civilized man, retain until the last 
moment the faculty of dissimulating and lying? How could the 
Count Ambrosio traverse the innumerable crowd which encum- 
bered the Boulevard and no one read on his brow, by the gas- 
lights, “This man, full of life and health, brilliant, and atlorned 
as if for a fete, is about to kill himself at the foot of a tree, in a 
corner of this public promenade ?” 

Meanwhile, amid this indifferent and blind multitude, there was 
one who noticed the count. A little old man, with lynx eyes, 
withered and wrinkled cheeks, had followed him from the Boule- 
vard des Italiens to the Square Marigny, where, seeing the count 
take the left and turn aside from the common path, the old man 
approached him, and for the first time attracted his attention. 
The count hastily turned to the right, the old man did so also; 
the count returned to the left, the old man followed; the count 
rapidly darted into a gloomy alley, the old man rejoined him 
more rapidly still. When the count perceived that this pursuit 


was intentional, he 
and said to him: 


“Who are you?” 


“T am your providence,” replied the old man, in a mild tone. 
“T have been watching over you since morning, Monsieur Count.” 

“ He is a madman,” said Ambrosio to himself. And he made 
a new effort to free himself from the. unknown. But the latter 
followed his footsteps with more obstinacy than ever. 

“Tam mad myself,” thought the count, “not to have divined 
sooner that this man was a beggar.” 

He took one of the last gold pieces from his purse and pre- 
sented it to him. The old man shook his head, smilingly, and 
refused it. 

“On the contrary, it is I who should give you gold,” said he, 
in a deep voice and with a singular smile. “ If you wish to know 
how people retrieve their fortunes when they are, like yourself, 


ruined, follow ie, as I have followed you. We have but a few 


steps to go.” 

To what will not a shipwrecked man cling? A happy presenti- 
ment crossed the mind of the count. He followed the phantom 
which recalled him to life. The clock of the Invalides struck 
ten. Calmness succeeded to agitation, silence to noise, sleep to 
motion. 


The shadows had gathered around the count and his mysterious 
companion, It needed not this to strike and captivate the imagi- 


nation of a man who was about to die, for it is the hour, or never, 
for fantastic temptations, the hour when one takes a leap in the 
dark, as Baron P. Holback has said. After having walked a quar- 
ter of an hour before the count, the little old man stopped before 
a pretty house, half concealed by the trees, isolated between two 
open fields, and which seemed entirely uninhabited. 


“ What hotel is this?” asked the count. 


“Tt is the hotel without a name,” replied the unknown, “ No- 


tice its position, and remark what I am about to do,” .added he, 
mysteriously ; “ for you may henceforth come here without me.” 
As he spoke thus, he pushed a spring scarcely visible, beside 
the door. The door opened noiselessly, and a glimmering light 
appeared under the peristyle. If the count had had anything to 
fear, he would not have gone farther without taking some precau- 


tions. But the more gloomy and sinister the adventure the more 
attractions it had for him. He followed the unknown without 


hesitation, while the door closed behind them. 
““Now ascend, sir,” said the old man, pointing to the stairs, 
and handing to the count a green card with a red figure on it. 
The count ascended to the second story, and saw that his pre- 
sentiments had not deceived him. He found himself in a secret 


gambling-house. Then his encounter with the old man, and the 


part he had played, explained itself clearly to the mind of Am- 


brosio. He remembered that he had for a long time perceived 
this old man behind hinr on the Boulevard, in the neighborhood of 
the Grammont Club-room, and reviving his reminiscences, he re- 
membered having seen him two years before at the Hotel Frascati, 
which both then frequented assiduously. 


At sight of this hall, hermetically closed, illuminated by bril- 
liant lights, concealed by shutters, of thick cloth, on which noise: 


lessly whirled the prohibited roulette, and which was surrounded 
by fifty pale and silent gamblers, the first impression of the count, 
strange thing, was that of a man just renewing his existence. 
The greatest passion of his life, the passion for play, extinct for 
six years, rekindled in his soul, and he asked himself, with a sort 
of stupefaction, ““ Why did not this idea occur to me before ?” 


He turned at this moment to seek the old man who had con- 


ducted him thither, and to grasp his hand in token of gratitude; 
but the old man had disappeared as if by enchantment, doubtless 
to recruit at the doors of clubs some other gambler reduced to his 
last bank note. Meanwhile, self-possession returned to the count, 
with hope, and he began to observe, with the eye of a connoisseur, 
everything around him. 


pped short, looked the intruder in the face, 


CHAPTER III. 


THE HOTEL WITHOUT A NAME. 

Tue establishment was on a very large scale. There was play 
in three saloons at once; in the first floor at whist, in the second 
at billiards, in the third la roulette. In case of a suspected visit 
or surprise from the police, the third saloon contained a sliding 
panel, where the gamblers concealed their tools, and nothing re- 
mained but an honest assembly, employed in the most innocent 
manner, The general aspect of the saloons was grave, severe 
and solemn ; one might have thought himself in an assembly of 
Quakers or Puritans, if he had not seen the gold slide over the 
green cloth. The silence was interrupted only by the whispers of 
the players and the voice of the banker deciding the game. It 
was he who was most conspicuous. Count Ambrosio remarked 
his dry and dignified face. He had formerly known this man be- 
fore the prohibition of public gaming. He made the same obser- 
vation on the three assistants seated beside and opposite him, 
whose hands, armed with little rods, distributed or gathered the 
gold with the address of long experience. 

These details, which would have interested the count so little 
in a public gambling-house, and which he had had before his eyes 
a thousand times without noticing, captivated him to an incredi- 
ble degree after six years of forgetfulness, in this hotel without @ 
name, at this hour of the night, at the extremity of this deserted 
promenade, under the influence of the terror and remorse which 
reigned in every face, so true it is that mystery has powerful at- 
tractions and that forbidden fruit is always coveted. 

It was not only the material objects of the game which had an 
unexpected charm for Count Ambrosio. This roulette, instru- 
ment and image of fate, these figures, these characters and colors 
printed on the cloth, these copper branches, whose constant turn- 
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ing give one a dizziness, all these smiled upon the count like so 
many old acquaintances, and he felt his former passion revive 


with all the vividness of a first love. Add to this picture the lit- 
tle sound of the copper cylinder turning on its axis, the rattle of 
the ivory ball falling into its compartments, the metallic ring of 
the gold and silver moved by the rods, the hollow cough of some 
old man fatigued by watching the slow step of some promenader 
vivid in his reflections, the frequent signal given by the watch 
stationed at the outer door, and the start of each every time the 
door turned on its hinges, finally the steady voice of the banker 
as he uttered the phrases of the game, and you will have an idea 
of the dizziness which seized the head of Ambrosio, and the fever- 
ish ardor with which he took his place before the roulette. This 
moral revolution was so complete that he forgot his ruin, his pro- 
ject of suicide, and his two fatal letters, and even the remem- 


brance of his wife and children returned to his mind only through 


a cloud. 

As it almost always happens, and by some singular fatality, 
the count, who might have exhausted at a single stroke all his 
resources, won at first several times in succession, and at the end 
of a few minutes had won ten times the value of his first stake. 
From that moment his imagination was excited, and. he was irre- 


trievably ruined. Encouraged by his success, the count at last 


staked all his winnings and lost. A murmur of surprise ran 


around the circle, and the banker drew the gold pieces towards 
him with the coolness of a man who is taking only his dues. 
‘There remained to him not a single piece of money to rebuild the 
opulent edifice which he had constructed in his head. 

Well, novel and prodigious effect of the passion which had 
revived in his soul, this man, more lost than ever, did not again 


think of suicide; the thread which attached him to life was the 


more powerful that it was imaginary. After having made him 
forget the husband and father, the gambler made him forget also 


his dignity as a nobleman. He reflected a long time, with the 
greatest coolness, on the means which might remain to him to win 
a million—his dream did not aspire further. Then he rose as if 
struck by a luminous idea, looked at the clock, the hand of which 


pointed to the hour of seven, left the hotel and went home. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE LAST STAKE. 

Arter a night of inexpressible anxiety, the countess was in 
her apartment. ‘The fatal letter had not yet reached her. Am- 
brosio assured himself at a glance that nothing had changed in 


his wife’s position, She was alone in her chamber with Maria 
and Paulo, Alone? Alas! no. There had entered between 


her and them a phantom which was visible only to her—poverty. 
The poor mother saw this pale, meagre and naked spectre ap- 
proach her two children, carry them off from her feeble arms and 
vain caresses, crush their tender and delicate bodies in its rude 
embrace, sully their silken tresses with its hideous hands, hide 


their fresh beauty beneath rags, and wither the roses of their 
charming countenances with its arid and impure breath. Mean- 


while, the two innocents thought her suffering, and covered her 
with kisses to console her. 

The unexpected entrance of the count made all three utter a 
ery of surprise. The wife scarcely hoped to see him, and the 
children thought of him only to reproach him for abandoning their 


mother. The countess embraced her husband, clasping him to her 


heart as we do a treasure which we have believed to be lost; but 
on looking at him she saw in his appearance something wild and 
gloomy, which was far from calming her own fears. He seated 
himself beside her, looked at her with a fixed and dim eye, and 
took no more notice of his children than if they had not been 
present. ‘The delirium of a gambler is like a murderous fire, 
which devours all the natural sentiments of the soul. 

“Where are your diamonds, Theresa?” Such were the first 
words of the count to the countess. 

He did not even try to’soften this rough address by a transition. 
The poor woman no longer recognized her husband. 

“My diamonds?” repeated she, stunned by the blow. “ And 
what would you do with them at this hour?” 

“Your safety and that of your children are at stake,” said Am- 
brosio, with a sinister smile. , 

The countess was compelled to acknowledge that in order to 
reconcile the necessities of their real indigence with the apparent 
luxury which he had not ceased to require, she had converted the 
diamonds into paste more than two years before. At this revela- 
tion, the count rose in a fury, uttering an oath, and let Paulo, who 
was hanging to his neck, fall on the floor. 

“Great God!” exclaimed the affrighted mother, raising the 
little boy all in tears, “ what is the matter, Ambrosio ?” 

This incident, instead of quieting the anger of the count, 
changed it into frenzy ; he walked about the room, uttering inar- 
ticulate words, kicking the chairs, crushing the playthings of the 
children, and increasing by this noise and agitation the delirium 
of his brain. 

At last an incident more terrible still put the climax to the ter- 
ror of this scene. On opening his coat with a convulsive gesture, 
to give himself air, Ambrosio dropped at his wife’s feet the pistol 
which he had concealed there twelve hours before. At this sight 
screams echoed through the room followed by the silence of 
death. Maria and Paulo looked at each other clinging to their 
mother. The affrighted countess looked at her husband, and the 
latter fixed a haggard eye on the weapon which had just betrayed 
his project. At this moment the Italian placed both his hands to 
his head, as if to prevent his reason from escaping; then, read- 
ing in the glance of his wife the question which she dared not ad- 
dress to him aloud, he whispered : 


“No, my love, if I meant to die I should not have asked you 


for your diamonds. I have just returned from the Champs 
Elysees. As I had to cross them by night, I carried this pistol 
to defend myself.” 

The countess trembled equally to believe or disbelieve, when a 
servant entering the room, presented her with a letter. She re- 
cognized with new emotion the handwriting of her husband. 
But at the same instant the latter tore the letter from her hands 
and threw it into the fire. Then, feigning to take at random a 
subject of conversation which should drive from his mind and 
those of others all gloomy ideas, he drew Paulo towards him and 
said, attempting to smile : 

“ Will you give me the chain of gold which you have on your 
neck, my child ?” 

The little boy unhesitatingly took off the jewel, and placed it 


in the hands of his father, who embraced him with transport. 


“ And you, Maria,” continued the count, turning towards the 
little girl, “‘ will you also give me your gold chain ?”’ 

The child remained a moment without replying, looking by 
turns at her father and mother; at last, fixing her eyes on the 
latter with a sort of solemity, she said : 

“This chain was given me by my grandmother, and mama 


made me promise to wear it always.” 


But the countess, seeing her husband tremble at these words, 
took off the chain aad gave it to him. The count took it hastily, 
and rose to go out. 

“Ah! you are going to dic!’ exclaimed the poor woman, 
throwing herself before the door. 

“To die!” said Ambrosio, smiling with exultation ; “on the 
contrary, I shall once more live, for I am going to play,” added 


he, in a low tone, 


These words were a gleam of light for the countess, who re- 
membered the past; but if this gleam revealed to her a new 
abyss, this abyss was, at least, not death. Besides, the last words 
of the count as he crossed the threshold were, ‘‘I promise you 
to return.” 

He returned, in fact, on the following night; but better would 


it have been had he never returned. The countess was sitting 


motionless in her chair, and the two children kneeling at her side, 


sharing with their filial instinct a grief which they could not un- 
derstand. Suddenly the door of the room opened noisily, and 
the count appeared, breathless, without a hat, with wild eyes, and 
a loud laugh. 

““My Theresa! my Paulo! my children !’”’ exclaimed he, in a 
voice stifled by joy, “come, come here!”’—and he drew them 


convulsively towards him. “Tt is over! All is repaired, We 
are rich! Look—look!” And searching hastily in all his pock- 


ets, he drew from them a few coins, several pieces of paper and 
torn cards. 

The unfortunate man, when reason had already been seriously 
affected, had finally lost it, on winning at the hotel without a 
name a few francs. 


If you go to the Champs Elysees, in the neighborhood of the 


Square Marigny, you will meet a man and woman with two chil- 
dren, whose aspect will not fail to attract your attention. The 
wife wears on her pale and meagre face an expression of sublime 
resignation and firmness. The two children are clad in the relics 
of better days, while the man drapes himself with singular pride 
in a cloak which conceals the saddest of miseries. This is the 


family of Count Ambrosio. The countess earns by her toils 


their daily maintenance. Her only consolation is to deny herself 
for the sake of her husband and children. During these odd 
promenades the family never separate. Spmetimes, however, at 
evening, the count is scen to wander alone around the Champs 
Elysees. He seeks in the quarter Marigny the door of the hotel 
without a name ; but it is in vain that he knocks at the door, it 
will never again open to any one, for the following notice ap- 
peared in the papers about the end of last winter : 

“ The police have just surprised and seized a clandestine rou- 
lette in a retired hotel in the Champs Elysees. Several important 
personages were compromised in this affair.”’ 

The important personages have vanished, as usual. The pro- 
prietor of the hotel submitted to a fine and imprisonment, then, 
doubtless, reopened elsewhere his secret gambling-rooms. The 
plagues of society are like the diseases of men—the cure of one 
brings on another. Young and old, beware of cards, if you 
would avoid the fate which daily befalls some Count Ambrosio— 
some son or even father of a family. 


THE MANIA FOR EXCITEMENT. 


Steady-going people, who take life easily and are contented 
with the routine of an honorable business, are rare now-a-days. 
The new generations are not content with the tranquil enjoyment 
of sustained labor, but some extraneous subject must furnish them 
a sensation. No matter whether it be a business speculation, a 
literary attempt, or an artistic predilection, they must needs have 
their minds diverted from the pursuit whicn furnishes them em- 

loyment. Occasionally the mind is benefited by the current of 
its thoughts flowing into some new channel, but if the relief, the 
occasional indulgence, be made a permanent recourse, the mind 
will be as unfitted for its original train of thinking as the body is 
rendered unfit for labor by the constant use of stimulants. Chance 
often throws man into his most appropriate sphere of action, and 
departing from it he finds his faculties impaired when he would 
again return, and perhaps where he would at first have been suc- 
cessful by devoting his attention to one thing, by dividing it 
among two, is successful in neither. Incessant devotion to one 
thing often brings its own amusement, and the happiest hours are 
in nine cases out of ten those which are the busiest.—Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 


THE PEN. 
O, nature’s noblest gift—my gray goose quill: 
Slave of my thoughts, obedient to my will, 
Torn from thy parent bird to form a pep 
That mighty t of little men— Byron. 


THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 


. 

The following account of a thrilling incident at the late siege of 
Lucknow is from a letter written by an English lady, who was 
inside the walls :—‘‘ On every side death stared us in the face; no 
human skill could avert it any longer. We saw the moment ap- 
proach when we must bid farewell to earth, yet without feeling 
that unutterable horror which must have been experienced by the 
unhappy victims at Cawnpore. We were resolved rather to die 
than to yield, and were fully persuaded that in twenty-four hours 
all would be over. The engineers had said so, and all knew the 
worst. We women strove to encourage each other, and to per- 
form the light duties which had been assigned to us, such as con- 
veying orders to the batteries and supplying the men with provi- 
sions, especially cups of coffee, which we prepared day and night. 
I had gone out to try and make myself useful, in company with 
Jessie Brown, the wife of a corporal in my husband’s regiment. 
Poor Jessie had been in a state of restless excitement all through 
the siege, and had fallen away visibly within the last few days. 


A constant fever consumed her, and her mind wandered occasion- 


ally, especially that day, when the recollections of home seemed 
powerfully present to her. At last, overcome with fatigue, she lay 
down on the ground, wrapped up in her plaid. I sat beside her, 
promising to awaken her when, as she said, ‘her father should re- 
turn from the ploughing.’ She fell at length into a profound 
slumber, motionless, and apparently breathless, her head resting 
in my lap. I myself could no longer resist the inclination to sleep, 
in spite of the continual roar of the cannon. Suddenly I was 


aroused by a wild unearthly scream close to my ear; my com- 


anion stood upright beside me, her arms raised, and her head 
nt forward in the attitude of listening. A look of intense de- 
light broke over her countenance ; she grasped my hand, drew me 
towards her, and exclaimed, ‘ Dinna ye hear it ? dinna ye hear it # 
Ay, I’m no dreamin’; it’s the slogan o’ the Hielanders! We're 
saved, we’re saved!’ Then, flinging herself on her knees, she 
thanked God with passionate fervor. I felt utterly bewildered ; 
my English ears heard only the roar of artillery, and I thought 
my poor Jessie was still raving ; but she darted to the batteries, 
and I heard her ery incessantly to the men, ‘ Courage, courage ! 
hark to the slogan—to the Macgregor, the grandest of them a’! 
Here’s help at last!’ For a moment they ceased firing, and every 
soul listened in intense anxiety. Gradually, however, there arose 
a murmur of bitter disappointment, and the wailing of the women 
who had flocked to the spot burst out anew as the colonel shook 
his head. Our dull Lowland ears heard nothing but the rattle of 
the musketry. A few moments more of this deathlike suspense, 
—of this agonizing hope, and Jessie, who had again sunk on the 
ground, sprang to her feet, and cried, in a voice so clear and pierc- 


ing that it was heard along the whole line, ‘ Will ye no believe it 
noo! The slogan has ceased indeed, but the Campbells are com- 


in’! D’ye hear, d’ye hear? At that moment we seemed indeed 
to hear the voice of God in the distance, when the pibroch of the 
Highlanders brought us tidings of deliverance, for now there was 
no longer any doubt of the fact. That shrill, penetrating, cease- 
less sound, which rose above all other sounds, could come neither 
from the advance of the enemy, nor from the work of the sappers. 
No; it was indeed the blast of the Scottish bagpipes, now shrill 


and harsh, as threatening vengeance on the foe, then in softer tones 
seeming to promise succor to their friends in need. Never surely 


was there such a scene as that which followed. Not a heart in the 
residency of Lucknow but bowed itself before God. All, by one 
simultaneous impulse, fell upon their knees, and nothing was heard 
but bursting sobs and the murmured voice of prayer. Then all 
arose, and there rang out from a thousand lips a great shout of joy 
which resounded far and wide, and lent new vigor to that blessed 
pibroch. To our cheer of ‘God save the queen,’ they replied by 


the well-known strain that moves every Scot to tears, ‘Should auld 
acquaintance be forgot,’ ete. After that, nothing else made an 


impression on me. I scarcely remember what followed. Jessie 
was presented to the general on his entrance into the fort, and at 
the officers’ banquet, her health was drunk by all present, while 
the pipers marched round the table, playing once more the familiar 
air of ‘Auld lang syne.’ ” 


THE HEART. 


A popular error, of countless ages of duration, has assigned to 
the heart functions which it has not, and cannot have; and the 
language of nearly all nations has consecrated this delusion. In 
the heart it places the passions and feelings of the mind; and a 
“hard heart,” a “bad heart,” a “ kind. heart,” expressed in 
brief terms the amount of the error which ascribed to a hollow, 
muscular organ, insensible under ordinary circumstances, the 
great and noble and tender passions which ornament or dishonor 
humanity. But although such delusions have been long exploded 
(with the scientific world), enough of interest still attaches to 
this organ to render it worthy of all attention. Its mysterious, 
unceasing rhythmic action, hitherto unexplained; the strength 
and peculiar character of its muscular fibres ; its supply of nerves 
and of nervous power from a source which seems to remove it 
from the control of the mind or will; and the unknown ways by 
which, notwithstanding, it betrays the secret feelings of the soul, 
becoming the tell-tale of that of which it can know nothing ; the 
necessity which connects its motions with life ;—all these aré 

ints which give to its anatomy an interest second only to the 

rain itself. —Dr. Knor. 


> 


He that can please nobody is not so much to be pitied as he 
that nobody can please. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 


THE KING’S TALISMAN: or. Tue Youve Lion or Mount Hor. A ro- 
mance of the Eastern World. The best story the author has ever written. 

THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Smuceier or THE CuesaPEake. A story 
of the sea and our own coast. A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 
ke cee . H. INGRAHAM. 

THE PIONEER: or, Tue Apventurers or THe Borper. A captivating 
and vivid American story—true to the life of the backwoods and frontier. 

AR1’S SECRET: or. Taz Forrunzs or 4 Souprer. A story of 
love and the low latitudes. A tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 

CHESTER: or, Tar Youne Hunter or Vimer1a.—A beautiful 
domestic, yet most thrilling, tale of Virginia, in the colonial times of her 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, Tae Forrones or 4 SpanisH Cavalier 
‘A vividly interesting story of the roving tribes of Gitanos in Spaiu. full of 
incident. ees LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
(> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

We present on this and the next page a series of very faithful 
sketches drawn on the spot expressly for us by Mr. Kilburn, and 
resenting three of the most prominent buildings of the city of 
Richmond, Virginia. The first view delineates the State capitol, 
a noble structure, which occupies a commanding position on. the 
highest land in the city, and can be seen from every direction to a 
great distance. The building, as our engraving shows, presents 
a remarkably fine architectural appearance. On the west side, 
standing on either side of the doorway, are colossal statues cast in 
bronze, of Thomas Jefferson and Patrick Henry, those illustrious 
sons of Virginia, and illustrations of national glory. Within the 
rotunda is Houdon’s statue of Washington in marble, and also a 
fine bust of Lafayette. The site of the Washington Monument is 
within the enclosure, and it will be the crowning ornament of this 
beautiful city. Within the grounds stand the governor’s house, 
and the city and capitol guard house, shown in the next picture. 
Sentries are on duty around the capitol, giving the place an ani- 
mated military aspect. The guard house is in the southwest 
corner of the grounds, and is quite a picturesque building. The 
grounds on three sides of the capitol descend quite abruptly and 
rapidly, which prevents our giving a very extensive view of the 
Park. Our artist states that another difficulty in the way of sketch- 
ing the building from any point offering a comprehensive view, is 
the number of trees, which are large and highly ornamental, but 
obscure the edifice. Mr. Kilburn took-his view from a point be- 
tween the trees and the.building. Of the State penitentiary, which 
occupies an elevation inthe outskirts of the city, and is “strong 
as a fortress with its fence of stone,” our view is striking and ac- 
curate. The penitentiary stands near the river, and has a front of 
300 feet, with a depth of 110 feet. Richmond is a very agreeable 
as well as flourishing place, and abounds in buildings and scenery 


calculated to delight the eye and employ the pencil of the draughts- 
man. By railroad it is one entice and thirty miles distant from 
Washington. It is the largest city in Virginia, and one of the 
most beautiful.places in the Union. Its situation is almost un- 
rivalled, and the scenery of the environs is enchanting in its glori- 
ous combination of the 
River, winding among verdant hills which rise in graceful and pic- 
turesque forms from its banks, is interru by numerous islands 
and granite rocks, among which it tumbles 
of many miles. The city is built on several hills, the most ele- 
vated of which, Shockoe and Richmond Hills, are separated by 
Shockoe Creek. The city laid out with great regularity, in rectan- 
gular blocks. There are about a dozen streets, running side by 
side, extending northeast and southwest, and originally distin- 
guished alphabetically, A Street being next the river. A different 
nomenclature is now, however, used. The principal avenue of 
business and fashion is Maine or E Street. Those which intersect 
it are designated numerically, as First, Second, Third Streets, etc. 
Shockoe Hill is the fashionable quarter, and contains the finest 

ivate residences. A large number of papers and periodicals are 
iberally sustained by the inhabitants. There are about fifty 
churches, belonging to the Baptists, Episcopalians, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Friends, Lutherans, Campbellites, Universalists and 
Catholics, and two Hebrew synagogues. Among the institutions 
of the city may be mentioned the Virginia Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society ; Richmond College, founded ‘by the Baptists in 
1832; St. Vincent’s College, under the direction of the Catholics ; 
and the medical department of Hampden and Sydney College, 
established here in 1838 ; the edifice of the latter is a fine specimen 
of Egyptian architecture. The water of the river is raised by 
forcing-pumps into three reservoirs, containing a million gallons 
each, and thence distributed over the city. ‘Three bri across 
the river connect the city with Manchester and Spring Hill. For 


grand, romantic and beautiful. TheJames | 


some years past Richmond has rapidly increased in population and 
business. fs canals, railroad and river facilities, with its water- 
power, give it every desirable facility. The chief articles of export 
are tobacco, wheat and flour. The quantity of tobacco inspected 
here in 1851 was 15,698 hogsheads, and in 1852 it amounted to 
24,119 hogsheads ; of course, the production has largely increased 
since. The exports in 1852 were 13,771 hogsheads, viz.—5416 
to Great Britain, 3558 to France, 1910 to Italy, 1432 to Bremen, 
1025 to Holland, and 430 to Belgium. The shipping of the dis- 
trict, June 30, 1854, amounted to an aggregate of 5172 tons regis- 
tered, and 6709 tons enrolled and licensed ; of the latter, all were 
employed in the coasting trade, and 1421 tons in steam navigation. 
The foreign arrivals for the year were 24 (3759 tons) ; of which 11 
(2012 tons) were American vessels. During the year four vessels, 
with an aggregate burthen of 833 tons were measured. Richmond 

ssesses, as we have said, an immense water-power derived from 
the falls of the James River, which, from the commencement of 
the rapids, a few miles above the city, descends about one hundred 
feet to the level of the tide water. Few places in the State, or in- 
deed in the whole country, possess greater internal advantages for 
productive gg and this source of wealth has recently received 
great attention. The principal articles produced here are flour, 
tobacco, cotton and woolen goods, paper, machinery and iron 
ware. The brand of the City Flour Mills is justly celebrated 
throughout the country. The Gallego and Haxall Mills are five 
or six stories in height, ninety-four feet long and about eighty feet 
wide. Richmond contains about forty tobacco fagtories, some of 
which are Very extensive, and several rolling mills and cotton fac- 
tories. James River is navigible to this port for vessels drawing 
ten feet of water, and those drawing fifteen feet can come within 
three miles of the town. - Semi-weekly lines of ocean steamers 
communicate with New York and Philadelphia. 


THE CAPITOL, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


MARSHAL RADETZKY. 

Radetzky was born at Trebnitz, in Bohemia, in 1766. His pre- 
dilection for military adventures was garly developed, and he com- 
menced his military career on the Ist of August, 1781, as a cadet 
in a cavalry regiment, and first distinguished himself at the siege 
of Belgrade. In 1793 his regiment served against the French, 


| and in 1795, as adjutant to Gencral Beaulieu, who commanded 


foams for a space | 


the Austrians in Italy, he met Napoleon, then in his twenty- 
seventh year, on the field of Battle. At the battle of the Trebbla, 
Radetzky had a horse shot under him, and was gazetted as lieu- 
tenant-colonel. On the 15th of August, 1799, he led the Austrian 
attack in the battle of Novi. The result of this campaign was 
that nearly the whole of Upper Italy fell into the hands of the 
Austrians. Napoleon returned from Egypt near the end of 1799, 
and stood as first consul at the head of the French Republic. Na- 
leon joined the army in Italy in person in May. On the 5th of 
une (1800) the sanguinary battle of Marengo was fought. Napo- 
leon’s star was again in the ascendant. On the renewal of hostili- 
ties in 1805, we again find Radetzky on active service. The battle 
of Austerlitz led to negotiations; and on the 26th of December 
was concluded at Presburg, and Radetzky, with the rank of 
gadier, enjoyed a few years’ repose at Vienna. Hostilities were 
renewed in 1809, and Radetzky was appointed to the command of 
the avante garde of the 5th s d’armee. Prussia was humiliated 
at Jena and Friedland, ond chortiy after = dated his de- 
Gacy from the palace of Schonbrunn. m the opening of 
e campaign on Danube until the memorable battle of As 
(2ist and 22d of May), Radetzky was scarcely a day without cht. 
ing the enemy. During this campaign he was opposed by Napo- 
leon, Davoust, Oudinot, Massena, Molitor, Lefebvre and tion 
Vienna capitulated on the 13th of May. Then came the battle of 
Aspern ; six times was it taken and re-taken on that day, and on 
the night between the 21st and 22d the sentinels of the hostile 


armies were in sight of each other. On the 22d Napoleon beat a 
retreat. This was the first time he had been beaten in open field, 
and the sensation was immense throughout Germany. detzky 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant field marshal in June, 1809. 
On the 4th, 5th and 6th of July following was fought the battle of 
Wagram. In this sanguinary contest Radetzky commanded the 
cavalry. The great battle of Leipsic (18th of October, 1813) 
sealed the fate of Napoleon in Germany. In this battle Radetzky, 
who commanded the Austrian cavalry, was wounded. On the 
escape of Napoleon from Elba, Radetzky again took the field, but 
he was not present at Waterloo. In 1831 Radetzky was appointed 
commander-in-chief in Austrian Italy. When Mastai Ferretti 
succeeded to the chair of St. Peter as Pius IX., in 1846, and 
initiated his rule by liberal reforms, a thrill of nationality ran like 
the electric fluid through Italy. In the following year the move- 
ment was almost brought to’a crisis by the Austrians placing a 
garrison at Ferrara. The nena is well known. Charles Albert 
was no general, and he failed at Novara. The Piedmontese 
fought—as they fought at the Tchernaya—with the greatest brav- 
ery. Charles Albert and his gallant sons were everywhere in the 
hottest of the fight, and the old marshal for the last time led on 
his Austrians. At seven o’clock in the evening the king still lin- 
gered on the field, in hopes of retrieving the fortunes of the day, 
The faubourgs of Novara were taken by the Austrians at the point 
of the bayonet. General Durando seized Charles Albert by the 
arm, and removed him from a post of danger. ‘‘ Let me die, gen- 
eral,” said the broken-hearted monarch, ‘‘my task is done.” He 
abdicated that night in favor of Victor Emmanuel, the present king 

and died shortly afterwards in a foreign land. This short and 
brilliant campaign of 1849, which lasted only one week, added a 
fresh lustre to the honors of the marshal. The young Emperor 
Francis Joseph sent the Archduke William of Austria, to Milan 


pe me, to thank Radetzky and present him with the order of the 
Golden Fleece. An attempt at insurrection was made at Milan 
in February, 1853. Radetzky put it down with an iron hand, and 
confiscated the property of those Lombards who had become Sar- 
dinian subjects; this was not only unwise, but illegal. In his 
90th year Radetzky still maintained a clear intellect. At the 
visit of the omnes last year (1857) to Milan, Radetzky, no longer 
able to mount his horse, tendered his resignation to his imperial 
master on the plea of failing health. In stature, Radetzky was 
below the middle height, with broad shoulders aud a clear piercin 
eye. He-possessed that peculiar attraction attributed to F Pederiek 
the Great and to Napoleon; among a hundred officers, though 
simply dressed in a gray surtout, he would command the attention 
of all. The statue in bronze at the great exhibition of 1851, is an 
excellent likeness of him in his 80th year. Radetzky was mar- 
ried in 1797, to the Countess Fanny Strassoldo, by whom he had 
five sons and three daughters. Of these, only one son and one 
daughter survive him. His son is a staff officer in the Austrian 
service ; and his daughter is married to the Count Wenkheim.— 
London Globe. 


WILD SILK, 

The depths of the Central American forests will probably yield 
some new article of commerce. In the Olancha there is found 
hanging from the terces a sort of sack, some two feet in depth, 
which is the nest of a species of silk-worm. The silk is woven 
over the outside of the sack. In 1844, six pounds were sent to 
England, where it was made into handkerchiefs of excellent quali- 
ty. A profitable trade in this article might, perhaps, be established, 
as this material can be gathered in any quantity. An old Mexican 
author speaks of wild silk as abundant in the Isthmus of Tehaun- 
tepec, and states that the natives were accustomed to gather it for 
exportation to Spain.—California paper. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 


COMPANION. 


A SPANISH BULL FIGHT. 


W. C. Bryant, the American poet, is at pres- 
ent travelling in Spain, and in one of his last 
letters to the Evening Post gives an account of 
a bull-fight which he witnessed in the city of 
Burgos, as follows: “At the special urgency 
of Don Pedro, I went with one of our party to 
a bull-fight. We found the place, which they 
told us was capable of containing six thousand 

rsons, already fall of people impatiently drum- 
ming with their feet to hint that it was high 
time for the sport to begin. Nine-tenths or more 
of them were of the laboring class, and their 
bright colored costumes, those of 
the women, gave the crowd a gay appearance. 
Many children of various ages were among 
them, and some of these showily dressed and 
attended by nurses, were evidently of opulent 
families. e took our places in the uppermost 
circle, under # narrow sort of roof, which shel- 
tered us from the sun ; below us was range after 
range of seats open to the sky, descending to 
the central circle, the arena in which the com- 
bats were to take place. An alguazil, in black, 
first rode round the arena, proclaiming the reg- 
ulations of the day. He was followed by a pro- 
cession of the performers, in their gay dresses ; 
the picadores, glittering with gold and silver 
lace, on horseback, with their broad-brimmed 
hats and long lances; the chulos on foot, with 
their red cloaks; the banderilleros, with their 
barbed shafts, wrapped in strips of white paper ; 
the matadores, with their swords; and lastly, 
three mules, gaily caparisoned, with strings of 
little bells on their necks, who were to drag out 
the slain bulls. Loud shouts rose from the 
crowd, and then a door was opened, and an 
enormous bull, jet black, with massive chest 
and glaring eyes, bounded into the arena. He 
ran first at the chulos, who shook their cloaks 
at him ; but his rage appeared soon to subside. 
A picador put his lance against the animal’s 
forehead, but he shook it off and turned away. 
The chulos again came capering about him and 
trying to provoke him; but he pursued them 
only a few steps. Finally the people began to 

for the dogs. Three | dogs were 
brought, which, barking may S ew at the bull 
with great fury. He took them one after an- 
other on his horns, and threw them up in the 


air; one of them he caught in his fall and roy , 


tossed him again. The dogs tore his ears into 
strings, but they were soon either disabled or 
cowed, and only attacked him warily, while he 
kept them off by presenting to them first one 
horn and then the other. Then the dogs were 
withdrawn, and the chulos tried him again, but 
he would not chase them far; the picadores 

ked at him with their lances, but he declined to gore their 
orses. The crowd shouted vigorously, “Away with him! 
away with him!” and at length the door by which the bull had 
entered was set wide open, that he might make his retreat. But 
the bull would not go; he was not minded either to fight or quit 
the field. “* Kill him—kill him!” exclaimed a thousand throats, 
and the signal was given, in obedience to which one of the mata- 
dores made his appearance, with a red cloak on his left arm, and 
a long, glittering, straight sword in his right hand. He shook 
the cloak at the bull, who made a rush at it, while the matador at 
the same moment attempted to pierce the animal to the heart 
through the chine. Three times he sought to make the fatal 
pass; at the third he was successful, burying the blade up to the 

ilt. A torrent of blood flowed from the creature’s mouth; he 
staggered and fell; a sound of little bells were heard; the three 
mules, harnessed abreast, came in and dragged out the lifeless 
creature, who had diced for the pleasure of the crowd. 


WL 


GUARD HOUSE AND ALARM BELL, 


Another bull, of similar size, but of more savage temper, 
was then led into the arena. He ran fiercely at the chulos, 
chasing them into the places. A picadore touched with his lance 
the forehead of the animal, who instantly rushed towards him, 
raised with his horns the horse he rode, and laid him on the 
ground, ripping open his bowels. I then perceived, with a sort 


_ of horror, that the horse had been blindfolded, in order that he 


might not get out of the way of the bull. The chulos caught 
up their red cloaks and diverted the attention of the bull from 
his victim, while the picador, who had fallen under his horse, 
was assisted to rise. Four other horses were brought forth blind- 
folded in this manner, and their lives put between the picador 
and the fury of the bull, and each was killed in its turn, amidst 
the shout and applause of the crowd. One of the banderilleros 
now came forward, provoked the bull to rush at him by shaking 
his cloak before his eyes, and leaping aside, planted one of his 
barbed shafts with its paper streamers in each of the animal’s 


shoulders. Others followed his example, till the bleeding shoul- 
ders of the bull were garnished with five or six banderillos on 
each side. The creature, however, was evidently becoming tired, 
and the signal was given to finish him; a matadore came. for- 
ward and planted a sword in his heart, but he made a violent 
effort to keep his legs, and even while falling, seemed disposed to 
rush at the chulos. 

I had now seen enough, and left the place. .I heard that after- 
wards three more bulls and six horses were killed, and that an 
addition had been made to the usual entertainments of the plaza, 
with which the people were not well pleased. A class of com- 
batants appeared, called pegedores, who literally took the bull by 
the horns, allowing him to toss them in the air, and one of them 
was much hurt by his fall. “It is a Portuguese innovation,” 
said my friend, Don Pedro, rather innocently, as it seemed to 
me, “and it is a horrible sight for us Spaniards. We do not 
like to see a man tossed like a dog.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
A MEMORY. 


BY M. POTTER, JR. 


I remember, in the years long gone, a bliss that thrilled my heart, 
Making the wayward. reckless boy a thoughtful, gentle youth, 
Lifting my soul with aspiration unto purity and truth. 

Ah, deep, deep bliss!—great joy !—why didst thou e’er depart, 
And leave me lingering, sorrowing and alone? 

Why didst thou not remain? 


I remember it was in the golden autumn, and the forest leaves 
Were living still, nursed by a soft and kindly air; 
The sun, fast falling. shed a purple tint upon the lofty trees, 
Which seemed to sway, as if in thankful evening prayer 
To nature for prolonged existence, ‘neath so fair a sky. 
0, beauteous was the scene! 


We wandered forth upon that balmy eve—dost thou recall 
That quiet walk, our hearts so full of tenderness and joy? 
Hast thou forgot twas then I told thee of my love and ail? 
Hast thou forgot the whispered words thou didst employ, 
“T love thee, too?” then, as if frightened, thy eyelids fell 
In maiden bashfulness. 


Dear love, mine arms enfolded thee—a first, a passionate embrace 
Emboldened me to tell thee all the sweet details of hopes and fears ; 
And thy soft, little hand crept round my neck—thy upturned sunny face 
Promised a constant bliss, while joy welled with thy flowing tears. 
We were so happy then—so happy on that autumn eve, 
In the years long gone. 


°Tis winter now—the cold winds blow a howling blast; - 
I sit within my lonely room thinking upon that eve and thee; 
My wandering thoughts collect, and seek that pleasant past, 
When I was proud and bold, and thou all love and purity. 
Where art thou, dearest? Ah, I know not; but wheresoe’er thou art, 
I know that thou art true. 


We still are young—and though an unkind fate 
Wills that we suffer longer, I know that we shall meet again, 
So firm my trust in thee—unmurmuringly, Ill wait. 
With aid from promised bliss I’ll banish pain, 
Feeling that though apart, our love is still the same: 
I'll wait thy coming, dear. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


KATHLEEN O’CONNOR. 


BY ELLEN A. MORIARTY. 


“O, KaTHLeeEn, my poor girl, what can I say to comfort you ? 
Sure it goes through my heart to think that it is I who cast the 
black shadow of sorrow over your young life.” 

“No shadow, Bryan, dear, but the blessed sunshine. Has not 
your love been to me my glory and my joy? Ah, Bryan, from 
my innocent childhood till now, Kathleen O’Connor’s heart had 
no higher wish than to be worthy of your love.” 

“To be worthy of my love? To be worthy of the love of a 
poor boy like me? O, Kathleen, your father would have little 
fancy for hearing-you say that, I’m thinking.” 

*« My father heard it from my own lips last night, Bryan; I had 
the courage to tell him so when I knew that to-night you would 
be far away from your Kathleen. But, O, Bryan,” and the tears 
she vainly tried to repress burst forth, “I cannot lose you! Some- 
thing tells me that if you go that I shall never see you again.” 

“ But think, Kathleen, what I may gain by leaving you. Haven’t 
I felt the cold, dark looks of your father long enough to know, to 
sorrowfully know, Kathleen, that by staying here ’tis but a small 
chance I’d ever have of calling you my own? May be when I 
come home a rich man, he’ll be the first to welcome me. Sure 
they say that a willing heart and a ready hand can make a power 
of money in America. I must leave you, Kathleen; but remem- 
ber that I place my happiness in your keeping. Some blessed 
day, darling, you will restore it to me.” 

They parted, looking from out the darkened present hopefully 
into the future. Little did Bryan Driscoll think, as the westward 
bound vessel, bearing him from his home, put out from the Cove 
of Cork, that on the shore a young girl was kneeling, watching 
with streaming eyes the white-winged voyager vanish in the dis- 
tance. Alas, poor Kathleen! It was not strange that a sad pre- 
sentiment entered your heart that never again in the dear old land 
of your fathers would you open welcoming arms to Bryan Driscoll. 

Pale and sorrow-stricken, Kathleen sat in her father’s presence 
that evening. James O’Connor spoke no chiding word to her, for 
in his heart he felt for and pitied her distress. 

“Indeed, it troubles me to see the wan look of my Kathleen,” 
he said to a friend, after a few days had passed; “but what an 
old fool I’d be making of myself, if I gave my girl and her three 
hundred pounds to a fellow without a farthing! True, indeed, 
that Bryan was the finest boy in the parish, and a beautiful 
couple himself and Kathleen would make; but handsome is 
that handsome does, I say. My gold guineas will go to a man 
who can put down on the table a yellow shiner for every one of 
mine.” 

In the judgment of James O’Connor, Bryan Driscoll was con- 
victed of the crime of poverty. Bryan was the son of that won- 
derful character, a hedge schoolmaster. When his father died, he 
was content to be his humble successor, dwelling alone in his little 
cabin by the roadside, until his love for Kathleen, the middleman’s 
daughter, aroused the slumbering energies of his nature, and the 
blissful consciousness that it was returned inspired him with the 
hope of winning her. One moonlight night, standing in the rath 
on the path of the fairies, Kathleen plighted her troth to Bryan 
Driscoll. 

“T cannot marry without my father’s consent, Bryan,” she said. 
“And gold alone will make you acceptable to him.” 


Where but to America could the warm-hearted young Irishman 
look for the “ Open sesame ” that was to lead him into the-golden 
paths of fortune? Visions of a proud return for his bride flashed 
before his eyes, and Bryan, with the same hopes, the same regrets 
of countless other hearts, started for the promised land. 

Weary days and months went by. The expected letters never 
gladdened poor Kathleen’s heart. Bryan had been seen well 
and happy in New York by an old man who had returned home, 
and Kathleen now learned, for the first time, the bitterness ot 
slighted love. Neglected and forgotten! Kathleen was a wo- 
man, and pride came to her aid. But her smiling lips belied her 
breaking heart. 

Another cause besides the neglect of Bryan began to disquiet 
her mind. The Apostle of Temperance had not begun his holy 
mission, habitual indulgence in the intoxicating glass was lenient- 
ly looked upon, and James O’Connor’s social board too often be- 
came the scene of midnight carousal. Kathleen saw with an 
agonized heart her father abandon himself to the gratification of 
his fatal passion. Their cumfortable farm soon exhibited unmis- 
takable signs of neglect. In spite of Kathleen’s efforts, with sure 
and heavy strides, ruin came upon them. The lease of the farm 
expired ; O’Connor neglected to have it renewed. In two years 
his little possessions melted away from his hands ; even Kathleen’s 
fortune was gone, and nothing remained to the unfortunate man 
but his loving and uncomplaining daughter. 

At times he bitterly felt his degradation. In his sober moments 
he would vow amendment, but, when the tempter assailed him, 
his good resolutions were forgotten, and he might be seen stealing 
like a guilty thing, over the mountain to the illicit still in operation 
there, to replenish his bottle with his favorite potheen. His con- 
stitution broke down at last. When his weeping child knelt down 
by his dying bed, she heard the humiliating confession of a pa- 
rent’s guilt. Her lover had indeed been faithful to her; his loving 
messages from the distant land, where he had gone for her dear 
sake, were intercepted by her father, and an account of her mar- 
riage with the tithe proctor, long a rival to Bryan, had been for- 
warded to him. 

After her father’s death, Kathleen had no tie to bind her to her 
country, and to America she turned her thoughts. Not that she 
had any hopes of being anything to Bryan, should she chance to 
meet him there. She was no longer the young and pretty girl 
who had stolen away his peace ; care had paled the bloom on her 
cheek and dimmed the light in her eye; besides, judging the neg- 
lect to be on her side, Bryan might have married. Her pride 
shrank from accepting the shelter offered her by her relations. 
Kathleen had no home in Ireland; her heart was in America; 
thither she went. 

She landed in Boston. Scalding tears streamed down her cheek 
as the overwhelming sense of her loneliness in the wide world 
came anew to her mind, when her eyes rested upon the crowded 
wharf, and she marked the joyous meeting of parent and child, 
brother and sister, friend and friend. O, holy love of kindred, 
how thou shinest forth in all thy purity in the humble Irish heart! 

After sometime Kathleen was fortunate in obtaining a situation 
in the family of a merchant who resided on Beacon Street. She 
was engaged as nursery governess, and in this happy home, in 
the society of amiable and affectionate children, she found con- 
tentment. Years went by. Once her new found peace was broken. 
The seamstress, a sprightly little French woman, was leaving her 
place to be married. 

“You will come and see us, wont you, Ma’m’selle Kathleen ? 
He was born in la belle Irelande, and he says he knew a great 
many persons there named O’Connor, that perhaps they were 
relations of yours.” 

Kathleen smiled, and thought that the relationship must be a 
distant one. 

“If you would come to my wedding, Ma’m’selle Kathleen, I 
would think it ever so great a favor.” 

Kathleen smiled again, and said it would give her great pleasure 
to go to Lucille’s wedding. 

“O, he is tres bien!” cried Lucille, enthusiastically. ‘He has 
blacker eyes and a more splendid moustache than Signor Antonio, 
Miss Flora’s music-master. And he is so tall! I only reach his 
shoulder !” 

Kathleen smilingly hammed— 

“Tm as high as his shoulder; 
The way that I know 


Is he caught me one da: 
Just my measure to show.’ 


The little woman laughed, and continued, with a blush : 

“‘ How strange I felt last Sunday when in the church they called 
our names! ‘Intentions of marriage, published for the first time,’ 
the priest read, and then, among other names, came Lucille Gra- 
vier and Bryan Driscoll. How glad I was to be alone, and that 
no one knew me! Mon Dieu! Kathleen, you are ill!’ 

“No, it is nothing,” said Kathleen ; “it is over now.” 

She bent her head over her needlework ; as she did so, Lucille 
noticed that her check was wet with tears. The kind-hearted girl 
remained silent, for she felt that the recital of her happiness had 
caused Kathleen pain, and haif suspected.that the mild, gentle 
governess had experienced the pangs of an unhappy attachment. 
But Lucille was surprised and piqued when Kathleen declined 
attending her wedding ; though she forgave her when she reflected 
that perhaps Kathleen could not bear to witness her happiness. 
Her suppositions were correct. 

Some weeks after Lucille’s marriage, Kathleen was walking on 
the Beacon Street Mall with the children, when she saw a stylishly 
dressed couple advancing towards her. As they approached she 
recognized Lucille, and knew that her companion must be her 
husband. Her first impulse was to turn away ; but pride restrained 


her. Might not Bryan justly think, if she avoided him, that she 
still loved him? So she nerved herself for the meeting. 

“Ah, ma cher Kathleen!” cried Lucille, gaily. “This is my 
husband !” 

With an effort she raised her eyes to his face. But O, what a 
wild gush of joy and gratitude rushed to her heart, when, in the hus- 
band of Lucille, she saw another Bryan than her own. “ Might I 
not have known it?” she thought ; “my proud Bryan would never 
fancy a frivolous thing like her. If he did marry, I’m sure it 
was a woman he could be proud of.” You were right, Kathleen ; 
when Bryan did marry, it was indeed a woman of whom he could 
be proud. 

Time rolled on. Master George, who was a little boy when she 
entered the family, and learned his first lessons at her knee, was 
now a Sophomore at Harvard ; Miss Flora, younger than he, had 
just “come out;’’ but little ones in the nursery yet demanded her 
care. Often as she sat at the nursery window overlooking the 
common, and saw the gay promenaders passing and re-passing, 
her thoughts wandered back to a far different scene. The mild 
Irish summer, the emerald sod, a broken style, a young couple 
parting, poor Kathleen, as you now thought, forever. 

One October evening she lingered at the window, dreaming 
over the one sweet dream of bygone years. Through the mists of 
nineteen long years tearful eyes looked down into her own, and a 
faltering voice said to her, ‘Remember, Kathleen, that I leave 
my happiness in your keeping. Some blessed day, darling, you 
will restore it to me.” 

“O, Bryan,” she sighed, “ never, never on earth will that blessed 
day dawn for Kathleen.” : 

The door opened ; Mrs. Cabot entered, accompanied by a gen- 
tleman. As they approached the window where Kathleen was 
seated, she rose to retire, but her mistress said : 

“Let us not disturb you, Kate; sit down again.” 

Mrs. Cabot was accustomed to bring her stranger guests to this 
window, which commanded a view of the surrounding country. 
Kathleen heard Mrs. Cabot direct her companion’s attention to 
the commoa, lying outstretched before them in the full splendor 
of its autumn dress, bathed in the mellow light of an October sun- 
set; then to the city of Roxbury lying beyond, half hidden by the 
purple mist hanging over it. Kathleen’s attention was suddenly 
arrested. 

“T regret, Mr. Driscoll,” continued the lady, “that your stay 
in Boston is limited. But your own fair land will soon charm 
youreye. How long is it since you left it ?—many years, is it not?” 

“Nineteen years,”’ was the reply. “A long time to one, who, on 
leaving its green shores, thought even a day’s absence from all he © 
held dear was unendurable.” 

As his voice fell on her ear, Kathleen started convulsively, and 
leaned forward. She cast one wild, searching look upon the 
stranger—poor Kathleen, no stranger to you now—and sank back 
pale and shivering into the seat from which she had partly risen. 
Yes, they had met again !—she, Kathleen O’Connor, a menial in 
the house where Bryan Driscoll was an honored guest. There he 
stood ; so near her that with her outstretched hand she could touch 
his garment—stood there in all the pride of manly grace and 
strength. O how changed he was !—all, all for the better. And 
she ?—even he could not recognize her now. She shrank back 
into the shadow. O, Kathleen, a deeper shadow darkened over 
your soul—never in your despair seemed Bryan Driscoll further 
from you than now! 

Bryan was speaking. She sat there listening to the voice that 
she felt she never again would hear on earth, gathering the story 
of his life, from the time that Mrs. Cabot’s wealthy brother be- 
friended him until now when he was about returning rich and 
honored to his native land. 

“T can understand,” said Mrs. Cabot, smiling, “why you re- 
sisted the fascinations of the lovely ladies of St. Louis. You will 
return with a fair young wife, Mr. Driscoll ¢” 

Bryan was unmarried! 0, Kathleen, crush down the wild 
hopes that sprang into life at these words ; think of the faded face 
that looked sorrowfully out at you from the glass to-day! “A 
fair young wife,” your mistress said ; and you are no longer young 
and fair. You lean forward again to catch his reply; the move- 
ment attracts his attention. He glances at you, turns away and 
sighs, he knows not why, for something in that wan face stirs in 
his heart a memory of the past. O, Kathleen, how that careless 
glance, so soon withdrawn, chills to death that new blossoming 
hope, and yet your very life seems to hang upon his reply. 

“No, Mrs. Cabot; my object in visiting my native land is far 
from seeking a wife. You remember the day when you entered 
your brother’s counting-room and found a poor fellow lying sense- 
less there, with the fatal letter that brought him the tidings of her 
perfidy crushed in his hand! You who often came to his bedside 
during the long illness that followed, and tried, how vainly, to 
comfort him—you know how I loved her?—O, merciful Heaven, 
how fondly I love her still !” 

Stoop down, Bryan, and lift the poor woman who has fallen at 
your feet ; tenderly lift her, Bryan, it is a precious burden, though 
yet you do not know it. Bryan Driscoll tells the agitated lady at 
his side to open the window and admit the reviving air; she does 
80. The last beams of the setting sun fall on the pale face lying 
upon his breast. One wild cry of “ Kathleen!” burst from his 
lips; it recalls her to life and happiness. O, Bryan, after nine- 
teen long years she restores the trust which you confided unto 
her. After the long night of sorrow, the day has dawned for you 
at last. 


+ 
> 


We most readily forgive that attack, which affords us an oppor- 
tunity of reaping a splendid triumph. A wise man will not sally 
forth from his doors to cudgel a fool, who is in the act of breaking 
his windows, by pelting them with guineas.—Lacon. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


ANNE HARRINGTON’S FORFEIT. 


BY PHILIP MOORE. 


“Very good, Miss Anne; but I shall remember you, never 
fear 

It was Harry who said this—our brother Harry—shaking his 
head, with a gay smile, as he spoke, at Anne Harrington, who 
had just been having a good-natured laugh at his expense. They 
had a mischievous little propensity for playing practical jokes upon 
one another, Harry and our Cousin Anne; a propensity, the re- 
sults of which were perfectly harmless, and which only afforded 
the rest of us considerable merriment, occasionally, whenever 
Anne visited us; while the two opponents, sharp as was their war 
of wits upon each other, were always the best friends in the world. 
Anne’s last effort had been an unusually clever one, and I knew 
Harry would retaliate ere long. 

Meanwhile, having had our laugh out, we gathered gradually as 
twilight drew on, about the parlor fire; and the flames seemed to 
glow brighter as the daylight faded and the curtains were drawn, 
than they glowed on any other evening in all the twelve months, 
for this was the first evening of the New Year. A cosy circle we 
were ; father and mother, and Aunt Alice and Uncle James, and 
a good half-dozen of us young people, brothers, sisters and cousins. 
There was just room enough about the great hearth, as we sat. 
But suddenly Anne looked around. 

“Where’s the professor, I wonder, all this time?” she said, 
gaily ; “he has been invisible for the last hour, I believe.” 

“ Up stairs,” said Harry, “in his room, and studying as usual, 
I suppose ;” adding, mischievously, as he made a movement to- 
wards the door, “shall I call him down ?”’ 

“No, don’t !—let him come when he gets ready,” entreated 
Anne, laughingly ; “I dare say he will be down soon.” 

“ Hush !” said some one, warningly ; “he is coming.” 

At that moment the door opened slowly, and Professor James 
walked as slowly in. He was a member of our family for the 
time being, that is to say, the winter of which I write. We were 
well used to his peculiarities—he was very peculiar—but Anne 
Harrington was not. He was an excellent-hearted man, but very 
formal and precise in his notions, very dignified and sober in his 
demeanor, and in regard to his studies, a perfect book-worm. 
Our merry-hearted Cousin Anne and he had never been able to 
get along together since they first became acquainted, for he seri- 
ously disapproved of her gay spirits and laughter-loving disposi- 
tion, and she was not a little awed by his dignity; so that they 
neither liked the other over well, and a little constraint was always 
visible in their demeanor when they met. 


On the present occasion, as he entered, and closing the door, 
advanced moderately towards the fire where we were making room 
for him, Anne herself, with quiet politeness, drew his favorite chair 
up to the hearth for him, beside that of our father. I think the 
action, and her pretty way of doing it, pleased him very much ; for 
although he did not smile, his formal acknowledgment had a tone 
and air of kindly and gratified feeling that was really pleasant to 
see. And Anne, on her part, seemed to experience a secret grati- 
fication at his unusual gentleness of manner, which had repaid her 
kind little attention. The professor sat down with an unusually 
cheerful countenance, and entered into conversation. My father 
engaged him with a favorite subject, and the rest of us listened 
while they conversed. Thus a very pleasant half-hour passed, 
when the supper-bell rang and summoned us to table. 


Supper over, my father requested leave of absence from our cir- 
cle for half an hour, that he might read the papers which had just 
come in, and accordingly repaired to the sitting-room, where, 
ensconced in a comfortable arm-chair before the bright hearth, with 
his table, lamp and papers, he proceeded to read in peace. The 
professor, on his part, requested to be excused for a little while ; 
he was going out. So he put on his coat, while the remainder of 
our party adjourned to the parlor. . 

“Now,” said Aunt Alice, “let us have some music, children. 
Anne, will you play?” 

Anne seated herself at the piano. 

“ What will you have, ladies and gentlemen ?” she said, lightly. 

Every one proposed something different; and while we were 
deciding, she struck the first notes of a simple and beautiful little 
song which was her especial favorite. It was “The Irish Emi- 
grant’s Lament.” In an instant every one was silent but the 
singer, and as the sweet, sad words of the song came from her 
lips, their rude and simple poetry touched us only less than the 
earnest, tender, mournful tones of Anne’s voice. Who would have 
thought it was her voice, late so gay and mirthful? The tears 
silently filled my eyes as she sung that beautiful stanza— 

“°Tis but a step down yonder lane, 
And the little church stands near— 
The church where we were wed, Mary, 
I see the spire from here; 
But the graveyard lies between, Mary— 
My step might break your rest— 


For I’ve laid you, darling, down to sleep, 
With your baby on your breast.” 


I looked at Harry; there was a moisture in his handsome eyes 
as, bending over the singer, he turned the leaf in the rack; and 
across the room, to where somebody stood, just within the door, 
listening as I think he had never listened before, to the music of 
any other lips. It was the professor, lingering still, although he 
had been ready ten minutes before to go out; lingering, with hat 
in hand, to hear Anne Harrington’s song; and was it not a tear 
that I saw glitter on his check, too—yes, the cheek of our profes- 
sor !—as she went on and came to the last verse ? 


* And often in those grand old woods 

T’ll sit, and shut my eyes, 

And my heart will travel back again 
To the place where Mary lies; 

And I'll think I see the little stile 
Where we sat side by side— 

And the springing corn, and the bright May-morn, 
When first you were my bride!” 

The song was closed ; the professor was gone, with those beau- 
tiful words and the music of that tender, mournful voice following 
him long and long after Anne Harrington had done singing. 
And I saw Harry, after the moment’s hush which had followed 
the last sad strain, bend over her, and hear him whisper : 

“ Anne, I shall not take that revenge I promised you.” 

The faint flush of feeling with which she had sung still burned 
on her cheek as she looked up and smiled. 

“No; one hardly feels like jesting after listening to a song like 
that,” she said, in a low voice. 

“Come, Anne,” said Aunt Alice, “that was beautiful, and you 
sung it so sweetly! But it was so sad ; we must have something 
gayer than that before you leave off, or we shall be sorrowful all 
the evening.” 

Anne turned over her music for a moment, while a low hum of 
conversation began here and there among our little party. 

“Here’s one, Aunt Alice,” said Anne, presently. 

I do not remember the name of the song she sung, but it.was a 
spirited little piece, and by the time it was finished, Aunt Alice 
had the satisfaction of seeing everybody smiling again. Now 
Anne wheeled half round on the music-stool, and leaning with 
one arm on the piano, talked with Harry and some of our cousins, 
and in a few moments all were engaged in conversation. > 

“ Anne,” said Harry, “did you see the professor?” 

“See the professor !—when—whcere ?” 

“ At the door, while you were singing the first time.” 

She smiled. ‘No; was he there?” 

“Yes; and wonderfully taken by your singing; I believe he 
actually cried. I don’t wonder at it, certainly ; still, in his case— 
Anne, do you know that he is beginning to take to you most 
amazingly ?” 

“ He is ?”’ she laughed, and blushed. “I don’t believe it, Harry ; 
it’s some of your nonsense !”” 

“ Skeptic, wont you believe me? Well, never mind, other peo- 
ple do. But he really is, Anne—there’s no mistake about it; and 
when we come to consider the matter, I don’t see why you and he 
shouldn’t be excellent friends. The only trouble is, that you 
have never tried to understand, to become acquainted with each 
other.” 

“And I am afraid that time will never come,” said she, in a 
half gay, half regretful tone ; “I think myself that we should like 
each other, if we could become acquainted ; but he is so serious, 
so dignified, that I feel when I meet him, very much like a naughty 
child who has been doing something wrong, and is brought up 
before the teacher.” 

“Poor Anne !” laughed Harry. 

“ And so you think,” said Anne, presently, “ you think that he 
really begins to like me better than he did ?” 

“ Certainly ; that is quite plain.” 

“ Well, I am glad,” she said, thoughtfully, with a pleased smile. 
“T should like to win his friendship ; I am sure it is worth the 
winning.” 

“You have only to earn it, Anne ; and with you everything is 
easy that you choose to make so. Your laugh, your gay jest, makes 
him look grave ; your smile, that sweet heart-smile you know how so 
well to wear, Anne, wins him like a sunbeam. Yes, I believe if 
you care for him, he will care for you, one day not far hence, better 
than any one else on the face of the earth.” 

She shook her head, and smiled. 

“T don’t believe it’s of any use to try, Harry; I shall be sure to 
make a blunder before I ever succeed, so that I shall frighten him 
away. But never mind about that any more now; we’ll see about 
it by-and-by.” She tarned to the piano again. “See, Harry— 
here’s the music you gave me day before yesterday; shall I play 
it for you?” 

“By all means; I shall be pleased to hear you. Have you 
learned it perfectly ?” 

“T believe so; I think I shall play it with perfect correctness.” 

“You ought to, Anne ; if you do not, let us agree that you shall 
pay me a forfeit; and if you do—” 

“You,” said she, with an assenting smile, “shall pay me one.” 

“Exactly ; thank you. Now commence, if you please.” 

Two or three around the piano had caught the last words of this 
conversation, and now a single minute had not elapsed before 
everybody in the room knew of the compact between Anne and 
Harry, and were eager to learn the result. Conversation was in- 
stantly suspended, and in the midst of curious, expectant silence 
on the part of every member of her audience, Anne commenced. 
A little flush was visible on her cheek as her fingers struck the 
notes ; I saw her half smile, and thought she was calculating what 
the nature of the forfeit would be if she failed. She had practised 
the piece often enough to become perfectly familiar with it, as she 
said; but, from what cause I do not know, she made half a dozen 
mistakes before she got through. We all laughed as she finished, 
and Anne herself shook her head gaily, saying: 


“Tt was because you were looking at me; nothing else in the 
world made me blunder so. I have half a mind to say I will not 
abide by the conditions.” 

“No, no—fair play, Anne, fair play!” said we; and Harry 
laughingly declared that he should hold her to her agreement. 

“Now,” whispered my cousin James to me, “ now we shall see 
some sport. Harry will give her a trying task, I think. They 
are rather severe upon each other.” 

And I answered, “ We shall see.” 


But while everybody was waiting for Harry to invent some most 
unmerciful trial for poor Anne, he merely said : 

“You may go to the sitting-room and kiss father, Anne ; that’s 
all. And ask him to make haste and finish his reading, for we all 
want him in here.” 


We were all a little surprised at the clemency Harry showed ; 
and Anne arose from her seat with alacrity, saying, smilingly : 

“Ts that all?—thank you, Harry. That is no punishment at 
all; I shall kiss him twice, instead of once.” 

She went, one op two following to see the forfeit paid ; a forfeit, 
which, simple as it was, had some interest for us, from the fact that 
Anne rarely kissed any one, “kisses,” she said, “ being too precious 
to bestow often.” We went down the wide hall to the door of the 
sitting-room, which was‘open. There was no light there but the 
fire-light now ; the lamp was gone; had father gone too? No, a 
peep through the doorway discovered him, with the papers fallen 
neglected on the floor beside him and his chair drawn up to the 
hearth, bending thoughtfully over the fire, his elbow resting on his 
knee and his head supported by his hand. He was in a brown 
study, all alone by himself; what was he thinking of ? 

Anne entered, went gently up to his chair, and, with one small 
hand resting on his shoulder, bent down and touched her lips to 
his cheek—and in the same instant started back as if some one 
had struck her, with a faint cry of consternation upon her lips. 
While lifting his head, there rose up slowly from the chair, not our 
father, but the professor, saying, in an awful voice, “Ma’am !” 

We stood, struck dumb, as it were, with astonishment. Yes, it 
was the professor, his face perfectly crimson with insulted dignity ! 
Was this another of Harry’s practical jokes? With one consent 
we all fled, and reaching the parlor poor Anne sank down over- 
whelmed, her face covered with her hands; while we, with our 
sense of the ludicrous getting the advantage of our astonishment 
and fright, stood in the centre of the room, convulsed with laughter. 
A wondering group gathered around us ; ‘what was the matter?’ 

“Anne has kissed the professor !” 

I need not say how the declaration was received. Harry sprang 
to shut the door, lest our bursts of merriment should reach the pro- 
fessor’s ears ; and while a dozen voices proffered as many ques- 
tions as to how it happened, Anne arose, with tears and laughter 
struggling for mastery in her countenance. 

“ Harry, this is too bad !’’ she said, laying her hand on his arm. 
“You knew the professor was there !” 

Harry’s honest countenance, which like every other in the room 
had been successively indicative of consternation and mirth, now 
soberly denied the charge. 

“No, Anne, I did not know it,” he said; “I was not aware 
that he had returned from the village. He must have come in 
very softly ; we were too busy talking to hear him, I suppose.” 

So we had been; and while we were so engaged, he had entered 
the sitting-room, which our father had left a few moments previous- 
ly on an errand up stairs, and seated himself quietly by the fire to 
warm himself after his walk in the cold, when Anne went in and 
mistook him, in the imperfect light (as well she might) for her 
uncle. 

And now “what would the professor think ?” was the inquiry 
on the lips of each one of us. It was plain that the blunder must 
be explained to him without delay, and Harry, since he was the 
innocent cause of it, went straightway to seck him and make 
everything right again. He found the professor entrenched in 
almost insurmountable dignity, that dignity which his outraged 
propriety had increased tenfold. Harry frankly and respectfully 
explained the affair to him, and begged his excuses for Anne. 
They were given, but with some coldness of manner. The pro- 
fessor would not believe that this was not another of Harry’s prac- 
tical jokes, “and a very ungentlemanly one,” he added, severely. 

It was not so. Poor Harry was as innocent as a child in this 
matter, but he failed to convince the professor so for a long time. 
And now Anne herself came forward to her fellow-culprit’s assis- 
tance, her cheeks hot with blushes and her voice trembling spite 
of herself. 

“Tt is true, what Harry says, sir!” she said. “He did not 
know you were here, I am sure, or he would not have sent me. 
I hope you do not think that we would either of us be so disre- 
spectful—” 

She broke off, unable to say more for the tears that would have 
way, and turning aside, cried heartily. It was more than the pro- 
fessor’s dignity could bear. He had seen Anne Harrington in her 
gayest moments, but he had never seen her in tears before. He 
was instantly pacified, and offered a hand to each of them in token 
of perfect amity. 

We all repaired to the parlor then, where Anne played and sung 
for the professor at his own request, as soon as she had grown suf- 
ficiently calm ; and, after all, the evening passed off delightfully, 
the ‘professor being more genial, more cheerful and unreserved 
than I ever remembered to have seen him. Somehow, from that 
evenmg, Anne and he seemed to like each other better every day, 
and, as Harry predicted, have become excellent friends. I thihk 
it is because Anne, no longer in awe of him, seeks to win and re- 
tain his regard by restraining her propensity for mischief, and giv- 
ing the gentle, milder qualities of her nature the ascendency. She 
and Harry no longer sharpen their wits against each other ; we have 
heard no more of practical joking since that New Year’s night. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
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THE CHINESE AND THE SWISS. 

On this we have two engravings illustrating two different 
phases ot eam two peoples strangely contrasted in almost 
every characteristic and attribute, the Chinese and the Swiss. 
The first engraving represents a very popular amusement among 
the Chinese, and one which, from the tar East has made the tour 
of the globe—kite-flying. With us it is confined entirely to boys ; 
in China, children of a growth, as our pictorial sketch 
shows, take delight in it. And well they may, for Chinese kites 
are models of art. In the picture before us, on the acclivity of a 
hill crowned with picturesque buildings and foliage, a large number 
of celestials, old and young, men, women and children, are col- 
lected, some as spectators, others as participants in the sport. 
The air is filled with extraordinary monsters in the shape of kites, 
dragons, serpents, fishes, while very conspicuous is an enormous 
owl, looking actually like some monstrous bird of night prepared 
to pounce upon its prey. And clambering up the street are other 
adventurers with more monstrous creations ready to take wing. 
We readily imagine the clapping of hands, the shouts of shrill 
voices, feminine and juvenile, at this exciting exhibition, and the 
ecstatic delight of the fortunate individual who raises the most 
marvellous monster to the greatest altitude. In kite-making and 
the manufacture of fireworks and lanterns, the “ rest of mankind ” 
most certainly must yield the pas to the Chinese. They are a very 
fun-loving and amusement-secking people, and these gay features 
contrast with some darker traits in their character. In physical 
character, the harsher features of the Mongolian family to which 
the Chinese belong are softened. Yet with their thick lips, flat 
noses, small, oblique, swinish eyes, and lemon-colored skins, they 
can hardly pass for Adonises and Venuses. It is said that when 
young they are sometimes good looking, but they grow repulsive 
after twenty. The absurd practice of retarding the growth of the 
foot in females, which is confined chiefly to the — ranks, ren- 
ders them all lame, as every one is aware. The Chinese intellect 
is shrewd, and takes a common-sense view of things, and is not 
apt to be imaginative or speculative. The disposition is mild and 
peaceable, but deceitful ; filial affection and parental reverence are 
cultivated, but deliberate infanticide, practised from motives of 
expediency, shows a low state of moral feeling. Bayard Taylor, 
who is certainly a very reliable authority, paints the Chinese in 
very dark colors. The gn is very severe, and the rod is 
not spared. In fact, the “bamboo” seems to be the official 

acea of the Chinese officials. From high to low they are a 
well-flogged nation. A thrashes B, B flogs C, C beats D, and so 
on downward from the Mandarin of the red button to the beggar 
with no buttons at all. There are other punishments in vogue 
among the Celestials, revolting from their excessive cruelty—it 
seems as if the very spirit of Torquemada inspired and dictated 
the criminal code. But comparatively few enjoy these luxuries 
and refinements of torture, while a large proportion are regaled 
with abundant visitations of bamboo. The policy which has se- 
cluded these strange people for many centuries from intercourse 
with other nations has had a very bad effect upon the national 
character, and the people cannot fail to be improved if the present 
movements open the gates of China to the civilized world.—We 
turn from China to Switzerland with a feeling of relief. The 
Swiss scene depicted represents the gathering of apples in the 
autumn. The trees are bending beneath the weight of their 
golden fruit, which is piled up on the ground, and industriously 
collected by the Swiss lads and lasses in their picturesque cos- 


tumes. In some dis- 
tricts of Switzerland ci- 
der is made in | 

quantities ; but horticul- 
ture is subjected to the 
vicissitudes of climate. 
In the Valais, the fig 
and grape ripen at the 
foot of ice-c moun- 
tains. In the northern 
and western cantons the 
vine ripens fruit at an 
elevation of 1900 and, in 
some places, 2100 feet 
above the sea. It is cul- 
tivated on the slopes of 
the Jura, and in the val- 
leys of the Rhone, Rhine, 
Reuss, Limmat and 
Thur. Buckwheat ri- 
pens at an elevation of 
2200 feet, and with a 
southern exposure at 
3000 feet; barley, rye, 
potatoes, and pot herbs 
at 4000 feet. he Swiss 
appear to be a happy, 
though a grave people, 
and the interest we feel 
in them is enhanced by 
their political character. 
For centuries they have 
kept alive the spark of 
liberty in the very heart 
of despotic Europe, and 
have been indebted to 
their valor and constan- 
cy, no less than to the 
barriers of nature, for 
the maintenance of 
their independence. 


THE PRESCOTTS. 

The following extracts 
from the admirable 
speech of the Rev. Dr. 
George E. Ellis, at the 
recent dedication of the 
Prescott School House 
in Charlestown, Mass., 


will be perused with much gratification by the numerous friends of the honored 
dead, and of the illustrious living named therein : 
a school edifice bearing the name of the commander of the American forces in 
the great battle. It was to Col. Prescott of Pep 
New England army, then encamped at Cambridge, gave the order to lead a 
body of soldiers to Charlestown, to entrench and to defend these hills. The or- 
der was faithfully obeyed as far as circumstances would admit. Col. Prescott 
was the hero of that day. He was a yeoman of our own soil. He had seen 
and done service before; he saw and did service afterwards. We honor him 
this day for his manly qualities and for his patriot services. 


FRUIT-GATHERING IN SWITZERLAND. 


“ For the first time we have 


perell that the general of the 


From him his name 
passed to his son, 
the late Judge 
William Prescott, 
a lawyer of distin- 
guished abilities, 
one of the wisest 
of councillors, a 
man of rare modesty, of the most winning and gracious old school manners, 
and of the noblest Christian integrity. is image, stamped upon my mem- 
ory in youth, rises before me as he walked the streets, as he sat gravely in 
his place at church, and as he brightened and beautified his dueling. As 
girls, as well as boys, are to be the pupils of this Prescott School, I may 
yield to the impulse which prompts me to a word of respectful commemora- 
tion of that excellent Christian woman, the other head of Judge Prescott’s 
dwelling. A woman who filled out our ideal of all that is lovely and en- 
gaging in the female character—useful and meek and saintly—and who in 
extreme old age was young in heart and the heart’s joys, and whose family 
cares took in first her own household, and then extended for half a century 
to the daily oversight of an asylum for orphan girls. Charlestown might 
have found reason sufficient for attaching the name of Prescott to one of its 
schools in honor of those who had borne it, even if there was no one amo: 
the living to add to its honors. But without intending any mathemati 
partition of an intended compliment to men of three generations, we do pur- 
pose in the bestowment of this title to render a respectful tribute to Mr. Pres- 
cott the historian. He certainly is not one of those who lacks honor in his 
own country or age, amid the enviable honors which he has received from 
abroad. As individuals and as a community we feel proud of his fame and 
grateful for the wisdom and refined pleasure and the precious instruction he 
has afforded us by his pen. Your presence, honored sir, bids me to be con- 
siderate in the language of encomium, lest it should pass into that wasteful 
overflow of praise which is flattery. If you were not here I should say more. 
I must also respect the contract on which you come, that the reserve which, 
in spite of the busy skill of your pen, has kept your lips closed upon all 
public occasions, shall not be radely broken in upon by the necessity of a 
speech. Your presence in silence is a speech to us. I know that you will 
not esteem it among the least of the honors heaped upon you by royal courts 
and elect academies and the republics of letters, that thousands of young 
persons are to be educated in a school bearing your name.” 


A DREADFUL WORM. 

Who has not heard of the rattlesnake or copperhead? An unexpected 
sight of either of these reptiles will make even the lords of creation recoil. 
But there is a species of worm found in various parts of this land, which 
conveys « poison of a nature so deadly that when compared with it, the ven- 
om of the rattlesnake is harmless. To guard our readers against this foe of 
human kind, is the object of the present communication. ‘This worm varies 
much in size. It is frequently an inch through; but as it is rarely seen 
except when coiled, its length can hardly be conjectured. It is of a dull 
lead color, and generally lives near a spring, or a small stream of water, and 
bites the unfortunate people who are in the habit of going there to drink. 
The brute creation it never molests. They avoid it with the same instinct 
that teaches the animals of Peru to shun the deadly Cova when it waylays 
their pathway. The symptoms of its bite are terrible. The eyes of the pa- 
tient become red and fiery, his tongue is swollen to an immoderate size, and 
obstructs his utterance, and delirium of the most horrid character quickly 
follows. Sometimes, in his madness, he attempts the destruction of his dear- 
est friends. If the sufferer has a family, his weeping wife and helpless in- 
fants are not unfrequently the objects of his frantic fury. Such is the spell 
in which his senses are bound, that no sooner is he recovered from the par- 
oxysm of insanity occasioned by onc bite, than he secks out his destroyer to 
be bitten again. I have seen a good old father, his locks as white as snow, 
his step slow and trembling, beg in’ vain of his only son to-quit the lurking- 
a of the worm. My heart bled when he turned away, for I knew the 

ope so fondly cherished, that his son would be to him the staff and sup- 

rt of his declining years, had supported him through many a sorrow. 

ouths of America, would you know the name of this reptile? It is the 
worm of the still —John Russell. 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE CHINESE. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Vrerm,” New York.—Mock-auctions originated in London. At the doors of 
such establishments, persons called barkers are placed to invite customers 
in, and puffers are in waiting to run up the article far beyond its value. A 
stranger making a bid is almost sure to have the article knocked down to 


‘im. 

L. Ow The licy of Holland has always been to welcome strangers—a short 
residence in the country, and a small payment to the state, being all that 
is required to entitle a foreigner to every privilege enjoyed by a native. 

M. D.—In some countries, in of scarcity, acorns are used as a substi- 
tute for bread. Roasted and ground, they make an excellent substitute for 
coffee 


MANUFACTURERS.—It is difficult to form any precise estimate of the value of 
giass annually produced in Great Britain. 

Serceant 8.—Marshal Radetsky was in his 92d year. He broke his leg some 
months since, but that had nothing to do with his death. 

Maat G., Concord, N. H.—You will find a notice of Rachel's death in our last 
paper. It took place at Cannes, January 3; she was residing at the house 
of « friend—not on her estate. as the papers reported. 

L. X.—A woman has not the opportunities of display that a man has on the 
tight ro but we assure you that Marietta Zanfretta’s feats are as difficult 
as any that Leon Javelli ever attempted. 

R. L.—The Bank of Amsterd was founded in 1609. 

AmMATEUR.—The Spanish chestnut will grow as far north as 42°, or perhaps 
higher. The fruit is nearly as large as that of the horse-chestnut, and is 
very good eating, particularly when boiled. 

Rotaxp G@.—Don’t listen to people who tell you “you are too old to learn ”, 
anything. Of cougse, athietic exercises are 
but they are attainable at a more advanced of. . 

Fanny G.—The Mancinella tree of the West Indies is highly poisonous, though 
we do not believe half the stories told respecting it. It is asserted that one 
may be med by sleeping in its shade, and that land-crabs found in 
groves of the Mancinella, b poi from feeding on the seeds. 

Sexton.—The manes, or souls, of the de were propitiated by the Romans 
in their sepulchres, in the month of February, usually. for twelve days. 

SportsMAN.—We have not space fora minute description of the Minie rifle. 
The ball is acorn-shaped, and, in its _———-_. it always moves with the point 
foremost, offering the slightest possible resistance to the air. There is very 
little deflection in its course. 

Hovsekerrer.—In 1596, rye-bread and oatmeal formed a considerable part of 
the diet of servants, even in great families. In the time of Charles I., of 
England, barley bread was the chief food of the people. In many parts of 

land it was more the custom to make bread at home than at present. 
In 1804 there was not a single public baker in Manchester. 

InqutrER.—The first coffee-house in England was opened in London, in 1692.— 
Rosewood comes from Brazil. 

M. D.—Quantities of smoke injure the us structure of leaves, and inter- 
fere with their free respiration. That is undoubtedly the cause of the sickly 
condition of the trees in the enclosure attached to your factory. 

AmMATEUR.—You must not be discouraged. Sir Joshua Reynolds asserted that 
any one by attention could make a portrait-painter. 

Farmsr.— When plants have exhausted the soil on which they grow, they will 
push their roots far in search of sustenance. and, in time, migrate to a new 
soil; while other plants will spring up and thrive upon the area vacated. 


Hicu Hee rs.—It is stated that the business of the chiropodists 
has increased at a most astonishing rate since the fashion of wear- 
ing high heels has come into vogue. So much strain is thrown 
upon the great toe-joint, that it not only destroys the natural 
action of the foot, but almost inevitably produces inflammation, 
ending in a bunion. Young ladies suffering with afflictions of 
this character will now know the cause; but, as the “heel” is 
considered a great addition to a neat gaiter, we apprehend the 
chiropodists will enjoy a flourishing trade for many years to come. 


> 


Water Scorr.—A writer in the Transcript says :—“ Walter 
Scott’s mind,mext after Shakspeare’s, is the* healthiest and most 
wholesome in English literature. Free from envy, vanity, cant 
and nonsense in any form—manly, self-reliant, honest, hard-work- 
ing, debt-paying—he stands among men of letters the type of 
Anglo-Saxon personal and intellectual integrity. What a grand 
word integrity is! Wholeness, balance, judgment, justness, hon- 
esty—all together—but halt express its meaning.” 


» 


SPLINTERS. 


-++» Three hundred and fifty marriages were celebrated lately 
in a single day, in Paris. May they all prove happy! 

+++» Queen Victoria has lately been studying the art of photo- 
graphy. She always made a good impression. 

--+. It is intended to erect a monument to the gallant General 
Havelock at Sunderland, his native place. 

+++» Col. Inglis, the gallant defender of Lucknow, is a son of 
the late Right Rev. Dr. Inglis, bishop of Nova Scotia. 

.».. A pawnbroker of Sacramento has in his possession a gold 
watch presented, in 1781, by Washington to Lafayette. 

-++. In Denmark, newspapers are prohibited from copying the 
articles of other journals, without giving them due credit. 

-++« The citizens of Baltimore have memorialized Congress in 
favor of a line of U. S. mail steamers to the West Indies. 

«+++ The travel over the Cambridge and Canal bridges has in- 
creased enormously since those avenues became free. 

+++. The ice-companies are not yet in despair. They mean to 
harvest a large crop, in spite of the coyness of Jack Frost. 

-++» It is said that extraordinary liberty and indulgence have 
been shown to Huntington, the forger, at Sing Sing. 

+++» The steamships running from Portland for Liverpool, 
clear with full freights and large lists of passengers. 

-+++ Rents of stores in New York city have come down lately 
—falling more than seventy-five per cent. 

+++» A boy named Greene, a resident of Illinois, 15 years of 
age, and perfectly formed, is much smaller than Tom Thumb. 

+++. The auditor reports the books, newspapers and postage of 
the State, for five years, to have cost $36,125 34. 

+++» A man who murdered a woman at Gold Hill, California, 
lately, was thrown from his horse and killed four hours afterwards. 

+++. At an execution at Sonora, California, four criminals were 
allowed to intoxicate themselves before they were hanged. 

+++. A marriage has been declared null and void at Cambridge, 
because the wife was insane at the time of the marriage and after. 

+++» An infernal machine, loaded with slugs and powder, lately 
exploded in a workshop at Pittsburgh, without damage. 

+++» Mayor Tieman is making an effort to close all drinking- 
saloons and exhibitions on the Sabbath day, in New York. 


easier when quite young, | 


A BOSTON INSTITUTION. 

The recipients of the “Franklin Medals” in Boston, have formed 
a society in honor of Franklin, and to commemorate his illustrious 
name. By his will Franklin bequeathed one hundred pounds 
sterling as a fund, the interest of which should be devoted to fur- 
nishing silver medals to the best scholars in the free schools of 
Boston. Ever since 1792 these Franklin medals have been an- 
nually awarded, and it is estimated that about 2800 medals have 
been given out in all. Of the recipients, the names of some 
2400 have been preserved on record. Of this number nearly 
six hundred have already joined the association, which, by the 
way, is only about a year old. The annual meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers was held on the 27th of January last, and Edward 
Everett, the President, was appointed to deliver an oration in 
honor of Franklin, on the 17th of January, 1859, the next anni- 
versary of his birthday. 

The name of Franklin can never die, so long as science shall 
point the lightning-rod to disarm the clouds of their weapons ; 
nor will patriotic associations connected with American Indepen- 
dence, ever suffer it to grow dim. But the plain-spoken old 
philosopher, in the abundance of his love for his native town of 
Boston, and ardent desire for the progress of her youth in knowl- 
edge, by that modest and simple legacy, actually, though unwit- 
tingly, took a more effective step for the perpetuation of his mem- 
ory, than as though he had willed a monument of granite five 
hundred feet in height, to be inscribed with his name. These 
silver medals—each the centre of a powerful moral interest, emu- 
lous, hopeful, aspiring—have made the name of Franklin a house- 
hold word for more than half a century. Those interests are now 
to be combined and strengthened by association, and the object of 
that association the commemoration of the founder of those inter- 
ests. At the same time the separate interests are to be created 
anew from year to year, by the annual award of medals, and those 
interests successively blended with the association now established. 
There is thus provided an ever-during society, with a common, 
definite and laudable object, and a perpetual succession, of a 
homogeneous character—viz., the preservation and honoring of 
Franklin’s memory, by those who have been the favored recipients 
of his intellectual benefaction. Surely this presents a fair prospect 
for the eternization of Franklin’s fame. 

If there are any medal scholars among our readers, whether old 
or young, who have not joined this new association, they would 
do well to consider the subject; and if there are any among the 
bright-eyed Boston boys who love to read our Pictorial, who have 
not yet resolved to win a Franklin medal, let them apply them- 
selves to the work at once. The task will prove a pleasant and a 


profitable one, and they will be proud of their success as long as 
they live. 


> 
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THE GRAVE OF PATRICK HENRY. 


The two surviving sons of the great Revolutionary orator of 
Virginia, Patrick Henry, have recently erected a monument over 
the grave of their illustrious father, at Red Hill, Charlotte county, 
Va. It appears that no means have ever been taken, either by the 
State of Virginia or the United States, to mark the spot where 
Henry lies buried, by a monument in honor of his memory, al- 
though he has now been dead nearly sixty years. The Richmond 
Enquirer describes the monument which the sons have now erected 
above his grave, as a simple solid wall of sandstone, nine feet ten 
inches square, and two feet high, with a superstructure of the same 
material, six feet square, and twenty feet two inches high, sur- 
mounted by two marble slabs, bearing the date of his own birth 
and that of his wife’s, and the expressive motto—“ His fame his 
best epitaph.”” Foremost among the bold and honest spirits who 
perilled life, fortune and sacred honor in the declaration of Ameri- 
can independence, was Patrick Henry, of Virginia. Side by side 
he stood with our own noble Adams ; like him, daring the worst, 
hoping for the best, and arousing and concentrating the sentiment 
of American liberty into prompt, resolute and effective action. 
The noblest monuments to the memory of such patriots, is the 
undying love of a free people. They have it, and it will be theirs, 
so long as the noble fabric of the Union shall endure. 


New Guano Istanp.—The San Francisco News mentions that 
two more large ships, of 1800 tons, the Empress of the Seas and 
the Adelaide, have been chartered for Elide Island, to load guano. 
The Sierra Nevada, 2000 tons, had sailed for the same island. This 
island is on the coast of Lower California, bearing about fifty miles 
from Ceres Island. Its latitude is 28.50 north, longitude 114.30 
west. The ship Comet, a short time since, brought a cargo of 
guano from this island to New York, which has been analyzed by 
competent chemists, and pronounced quite equal to the Peruvian. 


> 
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An OLp-FasHIoNED Winter.—The present winter, so re- 
markably mild, contrasts strongly with some of the severe winters 
of the olden time. The winter of 1783 was unusually severe in 
New England. For forty days after the middle of February, there 
was no perceptible thaw on the southeasterly side of any building, 
and so deep and hard was the snow, that loaded teams passed over 
walls and fences in any direction. 
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Snow-sHor Driti.—The troops in Canada are being drilled 
with snow-shoes on. The exercise is represented to be very 
healthful, and those who assume the right to direct it say it is a 
very necessary one. 


Five Cents rer Cory.—The price of this paper is now but 
Jive cents per single copy everywhere. 


Extensive Dancrnc.—At the Crystal Palace, England, lately, 
there was a dance by a thousand couples. 


THE KING OF SIAM AND OUR PICTORIAL. 

Our readers will remember that in number four of the present 
volume, in speaking of the first king of Siam, we mentioned the 
fact that he was well educated and a good linguist. We have the 
proof now lying before us in the shape of an autograph note of 
his majesty, addressed to a gentleman formerly of Boston, but 
now established as a merchant at Bangkok. This gentleman, it 
appears, had sent the king a copy of our paper containing an ac- 
count of the 17th of June celebration at Charlestown—and the 
note was written in acknowledgement, and also in reference to 
some business affairs, the privacy of which prevents our transcrib- 
ing it entire. It is written in a good hand on small note paper, 
enclosed in a neat envelope, quite in the European and American 
fashion. We copy a few lines verbatim, to serve as a specimen of 
the “King’s English ;” and really many a distinguished subject 
of Queen Victoria, : 

“ and squire, 
And knight of the shire,” 
writes much worse. 


“No. 297. Royal Auprence Hatt—Granp PAtacs. 


8d October, 1857. 
Ex Masore Sramr. 
“To ——, Esquirs. 

‘* Srz,—Your letter under the date of yesterday, accompanied by the inter- 
esting American newspaper, reached my hand to-day, of which letter and 
newspaper I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, and for which I beg to 
return you my most sincere thanks. It is an evidence of your good will to- 

** IT have the honor to be your faithful servant. 
“S$. P P. Munexvr, R. 8. (Rex Siami). 
“ Reigning 2384 days ago.” 


That is, he ascended the throne so many days since. 

The king was so much pleased with the number of our Pictorial 
sent him, that the gentleman to whom the above note was ad- 
dressed, sent us an order for all the bound volumes, which we 
shipped for Bangkok a few weeks since—and before long they 
will be formallly presented to “Major Rex.” It seems a little 
curious to think of an Asiatic despot writing the language of Mil- 
ton and Shakspeare with fluency, and turning over the leayes of 
an illustrated paper published in Boston. 
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Our RED Breturen.—The copper-colored sons of the forest, 
who have been visiting their Grandfather Buchanan at Washing- 
ton, had ahigh time at the National Hotel, in that city, nota 
great while since. They went through a war-dance in the parlors, 
to the great delight of the inmates of that establishment. The 
proprietors entertained their guests with a supper, the ladies gave 
them trinkets, money and smiles. One gallant chief danced up 
to a wall-flower lady, and presented to her a splendid bouquet, 
with a grace beyond the reach of any ordinary carpet knight. 


CneaP Livine.—About eighty cents a week, the Providence. 
Journal thinks, will supply a strong laboring man with a suffi- 
ciency of food—such as Indian meal, pork, beans, salt fish and 
meat soup, which, properly varied and properly cooked, are good 
enough for anybody in hard times. Economy in diet has never 
been practised in this country. 


> 
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Dancers or Fox-Huntine.—A very clever picture in Punch 
represents the pleasures of this rural sport. A “distinguished 
foreigner” is about to attempt a hedge. Preparing to charge, he 
looks back and shouts, “‘ Take notice, mes amis, zat I leave every- 
sing to ma vife!” 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter. Mr. James Gibson to Miss Ann Driscoll ; 
by Rev. Mr. Winslow, Mr. William Thompson to Miss Emma D. Nason; by 
Rev. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Charles H Bowman to Miss Bertha V. Wilson; by 
Rev. Mr. Worcester, Dr. James Shepherd to Miss Laura Stevens; by Rev. Mr. 
Barnard, Mr. William G. Rollins to Miss Charlotte A. Hutchins; by Rev. Mr. 
Thayer, Mr. Edward J. French to Miss Sarah C. Bullock; by Rev. Dr. Gan- 
nett, Mr. ©. Allen Browne to Miss Frances Sarah Whitney : by Rev. Dr. Vin- 
ton, Dr. John E. Blake to Miss Elizabeth 8. Gray.—At Woburn, by Rev. Mr. 
Ames, Mr. George Leslie to Miss Harriet E. F. Cowdry.—At Dedham, by Rev. 
Dr. Lamson, Mr. Henry B. Clark, of Harvard, Ill., to Miss Annette Titcomb: 
—At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Manning, Mr. Charles G. Hill to Miss Josephine 
Smith.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Dwinell, Mr. George F. Thomas to Miss Abby 
A. Cilley.—At South Danvers. by Rev. Mr. Murray, Mr. Richard Smith to 
Miss Charlotte Goodrich —At Gloucester. by Rev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. Joseph 
Dailey to Miss Mary Ann Kenton.—-At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Campbell, 
Mr. Joseph A. Janvrin. of Williamsburgh. N. Y.. to Miss Lucy A. Haskell.— 
At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. He W. Holt to Miss Laura M. 
Drury.—At Schenectady, N. ¥., by Rev. Mr. , Mr. John J. Hart to 
Miss Alida A. Banker. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Henry Wright. printer, 32; Mr. William Blaney, 38; Mrs. 
Rebecca Redding. 70; Mr. Charles Dupee, 2d, 34; Mr. William Shelton. 50; 
Mr. Daniel G. Ames, 42; Mr. Isaiah B. Libbey, 44.—At Charlestown, Mrs. 
Sarah F. Skinner, 39.—At West Roxbu Miss Emeline F. Bacheler, 24.—At 
Dorchester, Mrs. Mary E. Wendemuth, 23.—At Newton, Mrs. Experience Jen- 
kins, 78.—At Neponset, Mrs. Laura F. Pillsbury, 35.—At Woburn, Mrs. Abi- 
gail R. Hunt, 88.—At Braintree, Mr. Lemuel Higby. 70.—At Lynn. Mrs. Eliza 
A. Berry, 47.—At Salem. Mrs. Dorothy, widow of the late Dr. John D. Tread- 
well, 80 —At South Danvers. Mr. John Marsh. 80.—At Gloucester, Mrs. Abi- 
gail, wife of Mr. James Sawyer, 48.—At Marshfield, Mrs. Abigail L., wife of 
Capt. Luther Rogers, 73.—At South Abington. Miss Harriet Dawes, 25.—At 
Amesbury Mills, Mrs. Mary D. Brierly ,.32.—At Milford, Dr. Alexander Scam- 
mell, 49.—At Worcester. Miss Lucy A. Davis, of Gardiner, 27.—At Spencer, 
Mr. Lucius D. Lamb. 32.—At Paxton, Mr. Willard Snow, 67.—At Oakham, 
Miss Damaris Ripley, 90.—At New Bedford. Mrs. Sarah W. Kempton, 66.—At 
Dartmouth, Mr. Alfred Slocum, 45 —At Fal! River, Mrs. Naomi Grinnell, 35.— 
At East Longmeadow, Capt Luther Markham. 74.—At Ware, Mr Ira Lemon, 
60.—At North Adams, Mrs. Catherine Benjamin, 74.—At Provincetown, Mr. 
David Smith, 67.—At Edgartown, Mrs. Margaret Marchant, 54. 
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Che Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
GIVE ME A RING. 


BY C. H. CRISWELL. 


Give me a ring—a simple ring: 
Tis all I ask of thee ; 
That golden circlet joy would bring, 
And happiness to me. 
Thou art not happy, well I know; 
From me thou canst not hide 
The thoughts that in thy dark eyes glow, 
Or in thy breast reside. 


Thou wilt be happy when thou hast 
Another being near, 

Who would from thee all sorrow cast, 
And banish every tear. 

Then give a ring, a simple ring, 
To one who has been true ; 

The heart grows weary lingering, 
Its pangs are ever new. 


TOIL. 


Why are we weighed upon with heaviness, 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress. 

While all things else have rest from weariness? 

All things have rest,~vhy slrould we toil alone’? 

We only toil who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown ; 

Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm ; 

Nor hearken what the inward spirit sings— 
“There is no joy but calm!” 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things ?’—Trnnrson. 


HOME. 
O Nature! though blessed and bright are thy rays 
O'er the brow of Creation enchantingly thrown, 
Yet faint are they all to the lustre that plays 
In a smile from the heart that is dearly our own!—Moore. 


LOVE. 


Humble love. 
And not proud science, keeps the door of heaven. 
Love finds admission where proud science fails.—Young. 


Evitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


We hail the coming of spring, on whose threshold we now stand, with blithe- 
ful hearts, though not perhaps with quite as much enthusiasm as usual—for 
our winter has been a merciful one. with so many genial days, with so many 
blossoms to cheer it, so many gushes of warm sunshine, that it has been a 
sort of Indian summer. It will be a memorable season for us to look back 
upon. .....If we glance across the water, we sec Louis Napoleon seated firmer 
than ever on the throne of France—thanks to the stupid atrocity of his would- 
be assassinators. If you wish to popularize a French despot, you have only 
to fire a pistol at him, or explode a shell under his horse, giving him a chance 
to show his pluck, and your object is attained. Whenever poor old Louis 
Philippe’s popularity was waning, and there was a chance of revolutionizing 
and liberalizing the government, some ass would make an attempt upon his 
life, and give him a renewed lease of power... ...Of course every head in Eng- 
land is turned with the row-de-dowing and how-de-doing incidentals to the 
mariage of the princess royal to the prince of Prussia. John Bull is swollen 
and bursting with loyalty—it exudes at every pore, and, for the time being at 
least, he cavalierly anathematizes the expense......Benson J. Lossing. in a 
paper on Washington's Life-Guard, read before the New York Historical Soci- 
ety, related a very interesting anecdote of Uzal Knapp, the last of the Life- 
Guardsmen. Mr. Lossing had the honor to introduce the old veteran to the 
vast multitude assembled to celebrate the anniversary of the battle of Platts- 
burgh at Newburgh, Sept. 11, 1855. ‘‘ When he was about to retire from the 
dinner-table, the old man arose, leaned firm upon his staff. and, with solemn 
but unfaltering voice, invited the whole pany to his f 1. Just four 
months toa day from that time his spirit went home, and many who were at 
the feast, were mourners at the burial.”......Mazzini has published an article 
of eight columns in the Italian del Popolo, addressed to the men of action, 
and telling them that to conspire is not a right, but a duty. Mazzini is now 
a conspirator by profession......The Mercury says that gulls and sharks are 
unusually plenty in New Bedford harbor about this time. That's nothing— 
there are “gulls and sharks” on terra firma, and quite as plenty, probably, 
in Boston streets as in New Bedford harbor......Nineteen sheep, valued at 
$100, were killed by a dog in Westhampton, who was detected in his slaugh- 
tering propensity, and will pay the penalty. The sheep were the property of 
Mr. John H. Cook. .....In Buckland, Savoy and Windsor, in Western Massa- 
chusetts, the sleighing is excellent, the snow in many places being two feet 
deep. The ice in the pond in Pittsfield is from eight to ten inches in thick- 
ness. The ice-crop has never yet failed in Berkshire, and the people do not 
believe it will this year......Of the Northern Indians, those north of the 
British lines, Mr. Browne writes, ‘‘ They come from 500 to 1000 miles, some- 
times hailing so far north as Sitka. Their canoes are sufficiently capacious to 
contain from sixty to one hundred warriors, and are supposed to be the origi- 
nal models of our best style of clipper ships. In the middle is a large chest, 
in which they carry their muskets and fire-arms. All their munitions of war 
are kept in the best condition. These war-canoes thus manned are nearly a 
match for any equal number of whites that can be brought against them, so 
dexterous are those Indians in the use of their paddies and fire-arms. Their 
usual speed is not less than seven miles an hour; and when pressed, they can 
run from ten to twelve, continuing this high rate of speed for many hours in 
sueccession.”’......All Paris is dancing at masked balls just now. People rush 
thither to plunge into noisy pleasures, frantic dances and volcanic gallopes, 
compared to which those of the Witches’ Sabbath would seem as quiet as a 
minuet......In Russia, in some places, the serfs absolutely refuse to be 
emancipated. .....The North Brid ewater Gazette gives the following instance 
of venerable joking:—Dr. Jackson, the elder, of Boston, mecting his old 
friend, Josiah Quincy (both past eighty years of age), on the sidewalk, accost- 
ed him with “ Well, Mr. Quincy, how much longer do you intend to live ?”"— 
“Till I send for a doctor,” was the quick reply. “And when did you send 
for one last?” inquired Dr. J. “Just eighty-six years ago!” answered Mr. 
Quincy, adding the precise date of his birth......A countryman, going into a 
probate office, where the wills are kept in huge volumes on the shelves, asked 
if they were all Bibles. “‘ No, sir,” replied one of the clerks, “ they are testa- 
ments.”. .....Several California deer have been imported into the Sandwich 
Islands ; also, a reindeer from Shantar Bay. Mud-turtles, toads and frogs are 
among the importations ; the last named are intended to extirpate cockroaches, 


mosquitoes and centipedes infesting the Islands. .....One of Rachel’s troupe 
attributes her death toa cold taken in Boston... ... The Sacramento Journal 
thinks that, rather than have a disagreeable fuss with Brigham Young and 
family, it would be better to buy out the Mormons, and establish an exten- 
sive military post there. That will never do. There must be no yielding or 
concession to those who have been guilty of rebellion. The United States 
have been long suffering and magnanimous—the hour of severe chastisement 
has arrived......Who is bold enough to affirm that confidence has departed 
from this world? A new fine arts journal has just been started in Paris, by a 
Mr. Blanc. He was sure that his plans would succeed. but he found it diffi- 
cult to command the capital—no extraordinary embarrassment, by the way. 
One day he was talking over his project at a coffee-house table, and found an 
interested listener ina rich banker. ‘* How much money would it take to 
start such a paper?” asked the millionaire. ‘'0,” replied Mr. Blanc, “about 
a hundred Jouis.”"—** Very well,” said the moneyed man, “just call at my 
counting room, to-morrow.” And thus the *‘ Gazette des Beaux Arts" was 
born into the world......M. Thiers’s health is completely restored, and he 
has resumed his historical labors with energy......The last performance of 
Malle. Rachel was that of Adrienne Lecouvreur, which ends with a touching 
death-scene, at Charleston, South Carolina. ‘It was not Adrienne Lecouy- 
reur’s death—it was Mademoiselle Rachel's that we have just witnessed,” 
wrote a South Carolina editor, in a truly prophetic spirit—for, dating from 
that day, Rachel was dead to art..,...Four ladies are with the American 
troops at Fort Bridger. They have nobly borne up against the hardships of 
the campaign. .....A curious freak of fortune was lately witnessed at Havana. 
At the close of 1857, the house of Drake & Co. sunk under the pecuniary 
pressure. But, like the lance of Achilles, Fortune cured the wound she made. 
At the drawing of the royal lottery last month, Drake & Co. took the prize of 
$100,000. It is rare that such luck occurs in this world. .....The last census 
of London gives 250,908 inhabited houses, 10,792 uninhabited houses, 3820 
tenements, 9000 streets, 800 Episcopal churches and chapels, 370 Dissenters’ 
chapels, 22 foreign chapels, 250 public schools, 1500 private institutions, 150 
hospitals, 406 other institutions of charity. 550 public offices, 14 prisons, 22 
theatres, 24 markets, 65 squares, 75,000 commercial houses, 4400 public 
houses, 830 hotels, 470 taverns, and 960 wine and liquor shops... ...Innu- 
of the attach tof animals to each other have been re- 
corded; and one of the most striking, as it is also one of the most recent, is 
mentioned by the Marquis Custine, who, in his work on Russia, assures us 
that at the great fair of Novogorod, great quantities of Kirguis horses are 
brought for sale, and that these animals show the greatest affection for each 
other. As long as they are allowed to remain together, they are perfectly 
quiet ; but when one of them is sold, he requires to be thrown, and bound 
with cords, out of the enclosure in which he is fined. His panions, on 
this, never cease attempting to escape. They neigh piteously, and show the 
most touching signs of sorrow and of sensibility. ‘I have seldom,” adds the 
marquis, ‘“* been more affected than I was yesterday, with the sight of these 
unhappy creatures, torn from the freedom of the desert, and violently sepa- 
rated from those they love.”’..... -Lord Peterborough was once taken by an 
English mob for the Duke of Marlborough (who was then in disgrace with 
them), and was about to be treated roughly by these friends to summary jus- 
tice, upon which he addressed them thus :—** Gentlemen, I can convince you 
by two reasons that I am not the Duke of Marlborough. In the first place, I 
have only five guineas in my pocket; and, in the second, they are heartily at 
your service.” So, throwing his purse amongst them, he got outof their 
hands with loud huzzas and acclamations. Of his own courage, he used to 
say, that it proceeded from his not knowing his danger; and in this agreeing 
with Turenne, that a coward has only one of the three faculties of the mind— 
apprehension. ..... Chief Baron O'Grady once tried two most notorious fellows 
at the Carlow Assizes, for highway robbery. To the astonishment of the 
court, as well as the prisoners themselves, they were found not guilty! As 
they were being removed from the bar, the judge, in that manner so peculiar- 
ly his own, addressing the jailor, said, *‘Mr. Murphy, you will greatly ease 
my mind, if you keep these two respectable gentlemen till seven or half past 
seven o'clock; for I mean to set out for Dublin at five, and I should like to 
have at least two hours start of them.”..,... Voltaire being at Potsdam, one 
evening after supper, drew the portrait of a good king in contrast with that of 
a tyrant, and getting warm by degrees, made a most dreadful description of 
the misfortunes which follow from a despotic and conquering king. The king 
of Prussia moved—let fall a tear. ‘See, see,’ said Voltaire, *‘the tiger 
weeps!”’......Once on a time a French doctor came to Damascus, to seek his 
fortune. When he saw the luxurious vegetation, he said, ‘‘ This is the place 
for me—plenty of fever.’ And then, on seeing the abundance of water, he 
said, *‘ More fever—no place like Damascus.”” When he entered the town, he 
asked the people, What is this A bath.” And what is that 
building A bath.”—*‘ And that other building’’’—* A bath.”’—* Curse 
on the baths!—they will take my bread out of my mouth,” said the doctor. 
**T must seek fever practice elsewhere.’’......The following epistle was actu- 
ally addressed to a storekeeper, by a country schoolmaster :—‘‘ Deer sur,—i 
want to git sence i war at ure store the a Awlneys Gografys too refmuticks 
wun spelin buk and a ritein buk im clean out of led pensils i want a Bottle of 
eenk send um up by bearer Dicum Tyler.”’. .....** It is no doubt a true observa- 
tion,” says Bishop Patrick, “ that the ready way to make the minds of youth 
grow awry, is to lace them too hard by denying them their just freedom.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lire or Dr. Kang. By Wo. Evper. Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson. 1858. 

8vo. pp. 416. 

This splendid volume, liberally illustrated, is a noble tribute to the memory 
of one of America’s truest heroes. The story of his life, traced by a graphic 
pen, presents every element of romance, and has a fascination that few biog- 
raphies possess. All who own Dr. Kane's ** Expedition,” will, of course, pos- 
sess themselves of this work, which is its complement. The work is for sale 
by agents only. 


New Music.—Russell & Richardson, 291 Washington Street, have just pub- 
lished ‘+ Fairy Tales Waltz,”’ ** Dinner Bell Polka,” ‘* Hark, the Vesper Hymn 
is Stealing.” words by Moore, music by Ryan; also, the music of the “ Ottig- 
lia,” danced by the Ronzani ballet troupe, “* Kule Columbia,” a national song 
by Dr. J. Haynes, ** Mrs. Malone,” a song by J. W. Turner.—From Oliver Dit- 
son & Co., 277 Washington St., we have received ‘Smith, Jones and Brown's 
Favorite Waltz.” ‘‘ Souvenir des Alpes Schottisch,” Lurline’s song, from the 
“Nymphs of the Rhine ” (Boston Museum) ‘* Somebody cares for me,” ballad 
by Alice Foster, *‘ Cousin Mag,” poetry altered from Wm. Motherwell. The 
** Western Bell” is the title of an excellent collection of glees, quartettes and 
choruses, by E. A. Perkins and Frederick H. Pease, just issued by Oliver Dit- 
son & Co. 

Beatrice Cenct. An Historical Novel of the Sixteenth Century. Translated 
from the Italian of F. D. Guerazzi, by Luigi Monti. New York: Rudd & 

Carleton. 1858. 12mo. pp. 567. 


The sad story of Beatrice Cenci has awakened a fresh interest since our fair 
and gifted countrywoman, Miss Hosmer, has selected the heroine as the sup- 
ject of her noble study. it is admirably handled by Guerazzi, and well tran- 
slated by Signor Monti, the professor of Italian in Harvard University, whose 
command of our language, as shown in this work, is truly remarkable. We 
cannot question the success of the work; and we are the more interested in it 
since, if it be received with favor, Signor Monti has promised us éther rendi- 
tions of the masterpieces of modern Italian literature. For sale by Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 

Tue Reason Wuy. New York: Dick & Fitagerald. 1858. 12mo. pp. 546. 

A very valuable work, by the author of ‘‘ Inquire Within.” It is a collec- 
tion of many hundreds of reasons for things which, though generally believed, 
are imperfectly understood. The questions and answers are well arranged, 
fully indexed, and liberally illustrated by wood cuts, while at the head of each 
page is an appropriate verse from Scripture. We commend the work to all 
inquiring minds, young or old. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


a very interesting novel. by Coins, author of the 
‘“‘ Dead Secret,” has just been issued in pamphlet form, by Dick & Fitzgerald, 
New York, and for sale by A. Williams & Co., of Boston. 


Choice Miscellany, 


ALI PASHA AND ENGINEERING DIFFICULTIES. 


“ Ah,” said the Pasha, laughing, ‘I know all that; I shall have 
difficulties. What can be done without difficulty? All my life I 
have been contending against them. I have always overcome 
them, and, Inshallah, I will do so still! Did you see,” he added, 
with increased animation, “a canal that joins the Nile a few miles 
northward of this spot?”’ Mr. Thorpe had noticed it, but had not 
thought of inquiring whither it led. “ Well, then,”’ continued the 
Pasha, “that canal leads to a large village in the middle of the 
Delta, from which, and from the neighboring provinces, it brin 
the produce down the Nile. How do you think I made that canal ? 
You shall hear. Two years ago I stopped here on my way to 
Cairo from Alexandria, and having determined to make a canal 
from the Nile to that village, I sent for the chief engineer of the 
province; and having given him the length, breadth and depth of 
the canal required, I asked him in what space of time he would 
undertake to make it. He took out his pen and paper, and having 
made his calculations, he said that, if I gave him an order on the 
governor of the province for the labor required, he would under- 
take to finish it in a year. My reply was a signal to my servants 
to throw him down, and give him two hundred blows of the stick 
on his feet. This ceremony being concluded, I said to him, 
‘Here is the order for the number of laborers you may require. I 
am going to Upper Egypt, and shall come back in four months ; 
if the canal is not completed by the day of my return, you shall 
have three hundred more.’”’ In relating this story, the Pasha’s 
eyes sparkled, and he almost jumped from his sitting posture with 
excitement, as he added, rubbing his hands, “‘ By Allah, the canal 
was completed when I returned.” A true story, and one that 
Mahomed Ali used to tell with great glee—Hassan, by the Hon. 
C. A. Murray. 

AN EXAMPLE OF MORAL SUBLIMITY. 

Iremember a very striking instance of moral sublimity in a 
young man, since dead. He was the son of a country curate, who 

ad got him a berth on board a man-of-war as midshipman. The 
poor curate made a great effort for his son; fitted him out well 
with clothes, and gave him fifty pounds in money. The first 
week the poor boy lost his chest, clothes, money and everything 
he had in the world. The ship sailed for a foreign port, and his 
loss was without remedy. He immediately quitted his mess, 
ceased to associate with the other midshipmen, who were the sons 
of gentlemen, and for five years—without mentioning it to his 
parents, who he knew could not assist him, or without borrowing 
a farthing from any human being, without a single murmur or 
complaint—did that poor lad endure the most abject and degrad- 
ing poverty, at a period of life when the feelings are most alive to 
ridicule, and the appetites most prone to indulgence. Now, I 
confess I am a mighty advocate for the sublimity of such long and 
patient endurance. If you can make the world stare and look on, 
then you have vanity or compassion to support you; but to bury 
all your wretchedness in your own mind—to resolve that you wiil 
have no man’s pity, while you have one effort left to secure his 
respect—to harbor no mean thought in the midst of abject poverty, 
but, at the very time that you are surrounded by circumstances of 
humility and depression, to found a spirit of modest independence 
upon the consciousness of having always acted well—this is a sub- 
lime virtue which, though it is al in the shade and retirement 
of life, ought to be held up to the praises of men, and to be looked 
upon as a noble model for imitation.— Sidney Smith. 
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MEN AND WOMEN. 

Women in their nature are much more joyous than men— 
whether it be that their blood is more refined, their fibres more 
delicate, their animal spirits more light and volatile, or whether, 
as some have imagined, there may not be a kind of sex in the 
very soul, we shall not pretend to determine. As vivacity is the 
gift of woman, gravity of man, they should each of them, there- 
fore, keep a watch upon the particular bias which nature has fixed 
in their minds, that it may not draw too much, and lead them out 
of the paths of reason. ‘This will certainly happen, if the one, in 
every word and action, affects the character of being brisk and 
airy. Men should be aware of being captivated by a kind of sav- 
age philosophy ; woman, by a thoughtless gallantry. Where these 
precautions are not observed, the man often degenerates into a 
cynic, the woman into a coquette ; man grows sullen and morose, 
the woman impertinent and fantastical. Taking these facts as a 
basis for our premises, we may conclude that men and women 
were made as counterparts to one another, that the pains and 
anxieties of the husband might be relieved by the sprightliness 
and good humor of the wife. When these are tempered, care 
and cheerfulness go hand in hand ; and the family, like a ship that 
is duly trimmed, wants neither sail nor ballast.—Dr. Hall. 


PRISON STATISTICS, 

There are twelve convicts in the State prison at Auburn con- 
demned for life, nine of whom were sentenced to be hung for 
murder, but whose sentences were commuted. One is in for bur- 
glary and larceny, one for rape, and one for arson. The oldest 
convict in the prison is a poor foolish fellow by the name of Wil- 
liam Pierce. He was found guilty of murder in 1839, and his 
sentence was commuted by Gov. Seward. He was incarcerated 
at the age of 15 years, and has been in prison nearly nineteen 
years. The next in point of time is Thomas Topping, who is in 
for lifeon a commutation. He has been in sixteen years. There 
is one prisoner in the Albany penitentiary—who will probably be 
confined for life—Mrs. Slingerland, who killed her child. She 
was sent to the penitentiary for a certain period, at the expiration 
of which period she was to pay a fine of $500, to remain committed 
till paid. As she is very poor, and has no friends, the chances 
are that she will live and die in her present home.—New York 
Evening Post. 
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A VALUABLE OPINION, 

Mrs. Washington, the wife of him who was “first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen,” used to say, 
“‘It is perhaps more desirable that young ladies should play, sing 
and dance, only so well as to amuse themselves and their friends, 
than to practise these arts in so eminent a degree as to astonish 
the public; because a great apparent attention to trivial accom- 
plishments is liable to give a suspicion that more valuable ui- 
sitions have been neglected. And as they consist in an exhibition 
of the person, they are liable to be attended with vanity, and to 
extinguish the blush of youthful timidity, which is in young ladies 
the most powerful of their exterior charms. And I am also satis- 


fied that, if a young woman cannot partake of the amusements of 
a ball-room, except at the expense of benevolence, of friendship, 
of sincerity, of good humor, she has no business there. 
ation to others may be innocent, but to her it is sin.” 


The recre- 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 148 


Easty Donz.—There is nota village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $167 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the namesand money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Evitorial Melange. 


The word “telegram” was ‘invented by a down east editor, 
the Skowhegan Clarion, probably, about six years ago, and was 
considerably laughed at ; but having been adopted by the British 
press it has become a highly respectable word—— A chiffonier in 
Buffalo recently found $50 in an old garment she was pulling to 
pieces. —— There are two principalities existing in Spain—that of 


the Asturias and that of Catalonia. It is in contemplation to | 


give the title of the Princess of Catalonia to the daughter of the 
queen of Spain, who has been deprived of that of princess of the 
Asturias by the birth of her brother, who takes it.—— A Chinese 
woman converted to Christianity was recently baptized at Pitts- 
burg. A Mr. Reeves of Marlborough, N. Y., visited New- 
burg lately, and, going to a saloon, called for a beafsteak. After 
taking a mouthful he was discovered to be choking, and before 
assistance arrived died. Upon the examination of his throat it 
was found to contain a piece of meat two and a half inches long 
and two inches wide, which evidently caused his death. They 
talk of raising Henry Ward Beecher’s salary from $5000 to 
$7000.—— During the year 1857 no less than 403 persons, nearly 
all children, died in Boston of scarlet fever. This is the largest 
number that have died in Boston of that disease for a similar 
period for many years, comprising fully one-tenth of the mortal- 
ity of the year, which in regard to other diseases was remarkably 
healthy——- The aggregate taxable property in Texas has in- 
creased from $161,304,025 in 1856, to $183,504,205 in 1857, or 
$22,290,180, in a single year.—— The police of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
recently made a descent upon a groggery in that city, where they 
found over two thousand dollars in beautifully executed counter- 
feit notes on several banks of Ohio, Kentucky and Pennsylvania, 
as well as a considerable amount of bogus $250 and $1 gold 
pieces, with a quantity of coining apparatus.—— A photographic 
artist in Bristol announces in flaming placards his intention of 
taking “ photograms.”——— The Cincinnati Gazette estimates the 
sum total of value derived from cattle and hogs either cured, 
slaughtered or carried alive from Ohio during 1857, amounts in 
round numbers to twenty millions of dollars—— A _ rebellion 
against the government of the Hudson’s Bay Company has 
broken out in Red River county, British Possessions. Mr. 
Paul Morphy, who won laurels at the chess congress New York, 
recently performed the feat at New Orleans of playing three 
games of chess at the same time, while blindfolded.—— The 
Philadelphians are building new yachts, remodelling others, and 
making other extensive preparations for the coming yacht sea- 
son.—— Familiar as are the principal events of Washington’s 
life to every American, universal as is the feeling of gratitude for 
his services, and veneration for his memory, we are sure, says the 
Journal of Commerce, that no American can listen to Edward 
Everett’s address without becoming a truer patriot and a better 
citizen —— A_ boy eleven years of age caught a pickerel near 
Winsted, Conn., lately, weighing four and a half pounds. A 
pretty big haul for a small boy.—— At the Colchester station, 
Eng., lately, a woman humbly clad was observed to be entering a 
first class carriage, and on the porter inquiring if she had not 
made a mistake, she innocently replicd that she had not; it was 
the third carriage from the engine, and she had got a third class 
ticket. The Rev. Dr. Allen, 72 years of age, was one among 
the skaters at Northampton lately, and is said to have exhibited 
great vigor and agility. He used to skate well half a century 
since.—— A fisherman in Keokuk, Iowa, lately caught a catfish 
from whose stomach he emptied an elegant gold chronometer 
watch, and a gentleman in that city recognized the watch as one 
which he lost overboard from a steamer last summer —— Presi- 
dent Mark Hopkins of Williams College celebrated his “golden 
wedding,” a short time since.—— Almost everybody thinks that 
he could edit a newspaper a little better than anybody else. Yet 
historians and essayists of high repute have made deplorable fail- 
ures in this line of literature. They have proved unsuccessful 
even in writing “leaders,” and that is by no means the great 
work of journalism.—— The Rev. Theodore P. Doggett of Barn- 
stable corrects a false report recently published in the papers that 
he has received a legacy of $30,000. 
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Nawa Sauts’s Suawe.—At the Museum in Leicester Square, 
London, there is now on exhibition the veritable ceremonial robe 
of that “Hindoo demon of a Nana Sahib,” as the Bombay let- 
ters describe him, which is daily inspected by immense crowds. 
The shaw! alone is said to be worth a thousand pounds sterling, 
and is a most pertect specimen of India workmanship. 
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Oxe or Exta’s Puns.—Martin Burney, while carnestly ex- 
plaining the three kinds of acids, was stopped by Charles Lamb’s 
saying, “The best of all kinds of acid, however, as you know, 
Martin, is uity—assid-uity.” 


- 


Dancerovus Navication.—A fellow rolled a bale of cotton 
into the river at Baton Rouge a short time since, got upon it, 
pushed out, and was nearly out of sight before he was discovered 
and overhauled. 


A Warprose.—A maiden lady of aristocratic connex- 
tons, recently deceased in the East Riding, England, had in her 
possession at the time of her decease 350 dresses. 


GAapside Gatherings. 


New buildings to the value of $4,000,000 were put up in Chicago 
last year. 

The number of Indians now in North America is estimated at 
500,000 

There are not less than 7,000,000 acres of public lands in Min- 
nesota subject to pre-emption at the rate of $1 25 per acre. 

The number of students at the University of Michigan, accord- 
ing to the catalogue just published, is 450, of whom 137 are in the 
medical department. 


Hon. Edward Everett has acce an invitation to deliver his 
oration on the character of Washington, in Charleston, S. C., in 
the course of the present winter. 

Miss Ann L. Mumford, of New London, deceased in December 
last, bequeathed to the theological department of Yale College, a 
house and lot in that city, valued at $3000. 


A correspondent of the Louisville Journal says that Charles 
Cassiday, of Tennessee, who was twenty years ago considered the 
equal of Grundy, if not his superior for brilliant qualities, died a 
few days since at the almshouse in Summer county, Tenn. 

The Moyamensing soup house, in Philadelphia, distributed one 
week, lately, among the destitute poor of that district, 1680 gallons 
of soup, 1600 pounds of corn meal, and 1670 loaves of bread. 
The number of persons fed was estimated at more than 2000 
per day. 

In the Brooklyn city court, a boy 16 years of age recovered a 
verdict of $7000 against the owners of an estate, corner of Hamil- 
ton Avenue and Union Street, where an awning broke and fell 
upon the boy, fracturing his thigh, and producing other serious 
injuries. 

O’Reiley, the telegraph constructor, has proposed to Congress 
to erect a line of telegraph to the scene of the expected war in 
Utah. He proposes to perform the work with soldiers, who shall 
be stationed at frequent posts on the line for its subsequent pro- 
tection, and who would form a line of guard for the mail. 


The Reading Chorus Club, while in Washington, made a call 
on President Buchanan. During their visit they proposed to sing, 
and requested Mr. Buchanan to name the song. He named 
“Sweet Home,” which they sung with effect, making the presi- 
dential mansion echo with their voices. 


A German gentleman named Muller has just put down about 
five millions of eggs of the lake trout obtained from Lake Ontario 
and Michigan, in streams leading into Lake Saltonstall, Ct. He 
had also put down a million of the eggs of the white fish in the 
same lake. It is expected that in two or three years the fish will 
be of marketable size. 


George Campbell, of West Westminster, Vt., recently sold ten 
Spanish merino bucks to go to Buenos Ayres. Three years since 
he sold twenty bucks and ten ewes to the same individual. They 
gave so good satisfaction that the recent sale was effected and ar- 
rangements made for a future supply. Horses and sheep are 
becoming prominent articles of export from Vermont. 

A clergyman of the Episcopal church has received from his late 
parish in California the gift of a cane of hickory, but with so much 
gold and ornament appended to it as to make it worth, it is said, 
three hundred dollars. What a noble addition, says the Indepen- 
dent, could have been made to his library with such a sum, or how 
many real comforts placed by means of it in his parsonage ! 


M. M. Russell has imported a number of deer into Honolulu 
from California, also a number of mud-turtles, toads and frogs. 
The toads and frogs are to be a set-off against the mosquitoes, 
cockroaches and centipedes that infest the islands. Two young 
“cinnamon bears,” a male and female, have arrived from Oregon, 
as a present to his majesty. The bees imported from California 
are doing well at Honolulu. 

It is said that Sir Colin Campbell, in twenty-one days, travelled 
nine hundred miles, forced an entrance into a city defended by 
sixty thousand fighting men, relieved a garrison besieged for five 
months, withdrew nine hundred women and children in the face 
of an overwhelming force, relieved his detachment at Cawnpore, 
twice defeated an enemy thrice his own strength, and finally stripped 
them of every vestige of artillery. 

Mr. Jacox, while at his stand in Washington Market, New York, 
was seized with apoplexy, and died almost instantly. Mr. Jacox 
lost three children at the sad disaster which occurred some years 
ago at the public school in Greenwich Avenue. This has weighed 
heavily upon his mind ever since, and it is supposed that his at- 
tack of apoplexy was superinduced by reading the account of the 
burning of a school-house in Brooklyn. 

A young lady in one of the leading circles at Washington was 


complimented by a gentleman on the simplicity and good taste of |- 


her dress at an evening party. She replied, “I am glad you like 
my dress ; it cost just seven dollars, and I made every stitch of it 
myself.”” When young ladies pride themselves upon the cheapness 
of their attire, instead of its expensiveness, we shall have fewer 
“broken ” fathers and husbands. 


Very little reliable information is possessed by the mass of the 
people about the immense tract of land lying between the Missis- 
sippi and the Pacific. The prevailing vague idea of the Rocky 
Mountains imparts false notions about the character of this almost 
boundless space of land, which is not more checkered with the 
mountainous and sterile, than are-many other sections of our 
country. 


In spite of the continued persecution of the Chinese since their 
arrival in California, and the fact that large numbers have already 
returned home in consequence of the hard treatment they received, 
there are still enough of the celestial a, to make up quite 
a respectable body, and, in fact, it may be said that the immigra- 
tion is on the increase. According to the present indications, the 
Chinese immigration to the Pacitic States will in a very few years 
be larger than from all Europe. 

The U. S. Agricultural Society have expressed the opinion that 

no costs more than it produces. Mr. John Jones, of Delaware, 
stated that it had been estimated that one ton of guano was equal 
to forty bushels of wheat, which at $1 10 per bushel would be only 
$50 per ton as the real value of a ton of guano, leaving nothing 
for profit; and worse than that, the guano is now sold at $67 per 
ton, showing a loss of $17 per ton on the use of guano, which he 
had abundantly proved by the use of over 75 tons per year. 


A young married lady in Vermont undertook to expel a ho 
from the garden, and soon drove him in a corner—when he turne 
upon his pursuer, and making a ‘full tilt, struck her between her 
pedal extremities, and would have passed safely through, had his 
nose not caught in the folds of her hooped skirts. As it was, he 
took her safely on his back, and then commenced a series of cir- 
cuits about the garden that rivalled the best feats of a circus ring. 
At length a loop gave way, the lady turned a somerset, whiie his 
pigship made tracks. 


Foreign items. 


Shocks of earthquake continues to be experienced almost daily 
at Naples, but without any serious results. 


The last monthly statement of the Bank of France shows a 
loss of over eleven millions of francs in cash held in Paris, and a 
gain of twenty-seven millions in the country branches. 

The nobles of the District of Nigui Novgorod, following the 
example of the nobles of Lithuania and St. Petersburg, asked 
the czar’s permission to enfranchise their serfs. He has granted 
their request. 


Lisbon has been at length declared free from yellow fever. The 
official report of the ravages of the disease shows that between 
the 9th of September and the 24th of December there were 13,482 
cases of yellow fever and 4759 deaths. 

Frederick Foltow, the director of the Royal Theatre of Schwe- 
rin, has just finished an opera entitled “ Pionella,” which he has 
composed to the words of Goldoni’s play, “‘ La Serva Padrona.” 
It has been played with great success at Schwerin. 

The Swedish Diet have authorized government to raise a loan 
of between £600,000 and £700,000, exclusively for the relief of 
such members of the commercial body as may be able to deposit 
security and give full evidence of their solvency. 


The formation has been announced of a Guaranty Association 
at Stockholm, under the auspices of the principal merchants, with 
the view of supporting the credit of the various houses compro- 
mised by the failures at Hamburg and elsewhere. 


+ > 


Sands of Gold. 


.... We pardon infidelities, but we do not forget them.-— 
Madame de Lafayette. 

.-.. When thou art buying a horse or choosing a wife, shut 
thine eyes and commend thyself to God.—Tuscan Proverb. 

.++. It is often a sign of wit not to show it, and not to see that 
others want it.—Madume Necker. 


.... Crimes sometimes shock us too much; vices almost 
always too little —Hare. 

.... A woman ought to learn willingly to be old—it is not a 
mediocre talent.—Madame de Savigne. 

«++. The true way of softening one’s troubles is to solace 
those of others.—Madame de Maintenon. 

.... They that are against superstition, oftentimes run into it 
of the wrong side. If I wear all colors but black, then I am 
superstitious in not wearing black.—Selden. 


..+, The truly great consider first, how they may gain the ap- 

— of God; and secondly, that of their own conscience ; 

aving done this, they would then willingly conciliate the good 
opinion of their fellow-men.—Zacon. 

.++. The world is full of judgment days, and into every assem- 
bly that man enters, in every action he attempts, he is gauged and 
stamped. ‘“‘ What has he done?” is the divine question which 
searches men, and transpierces every false reputation.—/merson. 


Hoker’s Wudget. 


A tailor speaking of the winter fashions, says, very correctly, 
“ There is not much change in gentlemen’s pants this month. 

A Printer’s Toast—Woman—the fairest‘work of creation. The 
edition being extensive, let no man be without a copy. 

“Did you know I was here ?” said the bellows to the fire. “ O, 
yes, I always contrive to get wind of you,” was the reply. 

At what period in the history of the Jews did they resemble 
Stilton cheese? Ans. When they grew mitier and mitier under 
Mordecai. 

A lady said to her friend, who was about going into the store 
of a very excellent merchant who has paid all his notes, “ Don’t 
go into that store to buy anything ; they haven’t failed yet.” 

Beau Brummel was reading the paper one day at Long’s—a 
gentleman standing near him sneczed three times ; after the third 
spasm, Mr. Brummel called out, “ Waiter, bring me an umbrella. 
I can bear this no longer.” 


When Dr. H. and Sergeant A. were walking arm-in-arm, a wag 
observed to a friend, ‘‘ Those two are just equal to one highway- 
man.” “ Why so?” was the response. ‘‘ Because,” rejoined the 
wag, “it a lawyer and a doctor—your money or your life.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has b a “hb hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

0iG> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

0G> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. . 

(O> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

iG It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

{> lt numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(G> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It ts acknowledged that the good iniluence of such @ paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 7 

(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

{G> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

{> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TEKMS :—INVARIABLY IN‘ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirle:nth copy gratis. 

1G> One copy of Tus Frac or ovr Union, and one copy of Batiovu’s Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for $3 50 a year. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rates. {( Sample copies sent when desired. 

Published every Saturday, by M. M. BALLOT, 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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ARAB KICKING MATCH AT THE FESTIVAL OF TIKAR, IN THE PRESENCE OF THE FRENCH OFFICERS. 


ARAB KICKING MATCH. 
The interesting picture on this 
page represents one of the most 
curious athletic sports of the mod- 
ern Arabs—a kicking match be- 
tween two athletes in the presence 
of a French general and his staff. 
The combatants in this case do 
not strike with the hands, the feet 
alone being employed in the en- 
counter. The lists are clear, the 
native and foreign spectators in 
their picturesque costumes are 
gathered around, while a number 
of eager spectators have climbed a 
tree overhead to enjoy an uninter- 
rupted view of the contest. A 
few Arabs are mounted on their 
desert steeds. A Frenchman who 
was an eye witness of this curious 
scene thus describes it: ‘The 
tribe of the Beni-Mellikeuch, one 
of the most powerful and warlike 
of Great Kabylia, always rebel- 
lious and intractable, yielded their 
submission only when the whole 
confederation fell under our at- 
tacks. Now convinced of our su- 
periority and the paternal charac- 
ter of our rule, they come to us 
without vindictive feeling or fear, 
and they have lately evinced their 
will by offering General 
esme-Desmarets the 
and original spectacle of the Tikar, 
the feast of the gathering of figs. 
Between Oued-Sahel ps | the foot 
of the mountain in the centre of a 
delicious grove of olive trees, an 
immense crowd of Kabyles, ranged 
in a circle, impatiently waited for 
the commencement of the sports. 
A narrow enclosure, formed by a 
few trunks of trees, bounded an 
impromptu arena. The arrival of 
the general commandant of the 
sub-division with his staff, was the 
signal for the sharp music of a 
flute, the tradi- 
tional tam-tam. Then the circle, 
enlarged, and the place of honor 
at the foot of a tree, loaded with 
curious spectators, was cleared in 
an instant. At first an old ath- 
lete, stripped to his waist, ha- 
rangued the crowd, and incited the 
young men to the contest by cl 
ping is hands, and imitating by 
is attitudes and gestures the vi- 
cissitudes of the battle. A long 
delay ensued, the presence of the 
t French chief embarrassin 
e boldest and holding them back 
in the fear of defeat. The gen- 
eral encouraged them by a few 
words, and soon two handsome 
young fellows of eighteen or twen- 
ty years of age, sprang into the 
arena with defiant eyes and mus- 
cles in extreme tension. The 
struggle commenced. In_pres- 
ence of a people whose relations 
with us were quite accidental, we 
expected a somewhat elementary 
strife—to see the combatants foot 
to foot, breast to breast, face to 
face—but there was nothing of the 
sort. The adversaries, after hav- 
ing made the circuit of the arena, 
hand in hand, suddenly separated, 
and squatting down, lashed out in 
furious kicks. One avoided the 
shock by dodging, and replied 
with his other leg so vigorously 
that his adve , struck full in 
the breast, was hurled into the 
midst of the spectators. Still he 
rose, rege depicted on his features, 
and wished to renew the combat, 
but the old judge interposing, 
grasped the combatants in his vig- 
orous arms, and compelled them 
to leave the arena. Many other 
athletes were matched, and chal- 
lenged our admiration by the sup- 
leness and vigor of their limbs. 
he scene was one of the most 
imaginable. These 
-naked with com- 
pletely shaved, crouching like pan- 
thers, twisting like serpents, howl- 
ing like tigers, these men, I say, 
were truly admirable. They were 
only wrong in one thing, and it 
was a fault, that was that 
they kicked legitimately—they had 
the true savate of the Parisian 
loafer. Strike out from the shoul- 
der, hit brow and breast, you gen- 
tlemen of the Fancy, who invent 
new blows and parries every day 
—the savages of Beni-Mellikeuch, 
a tribe free and untainted since 
the Roman invasion of Afri 
have monopolized the true art 
kicking, for they have practised 
it for nearly twelve centuries.” 
The exhibition we have described 
must have been less startling to 
French spectators than it would 
have been to English or Ameri- 
cans, becanse it is not an unusual 
thing among the lower classes of 
the Freach to use the feet rather 
than the hands in combat with 


their belligerent opponents. 
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